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Editorial 


Consultations in the general area of “The Word of God and 
the Living Faiths of Man” have been taking place in Asia in the 
last months of 1960. In October, a group of half a dozen Hindus 
and a similar number of Christians met to discuss Christian and 
Hindu views of man. The second part of this consultation will be 
the meeting of the Indian Christian Theological Conference at the 
end of December and beginning of January, where the issues raised 
in the Hindu-Christian meeting will be discussed fully, and a contri- 
bution made to the W.C.C. study on “The Word of God and the 
Living Faiths of Man”. Similar consultations have taken place 
in the areas of Buddhism (at Rangoon); and Chinese Religions (at 
Hong Kong). We have been in touch with the leaders of these 
Conferences, and arrangements have been made to publish a selection 
of the Consultation Papers in this Journal, in the course of the 
next two issues. 


At the E.A.C.C. Inaugural Assembly, in considering the “next 
steps” in Asia with regard to this study, the following statement 
was made: 


“Our primary concern in Asian lands is to witness faithfully 
to the Gospel of God in Jesus Christ, we are set in the midst of 
living non-Christian religions which today are surging with new life. 
Our task is to present the claims of the Christian faith in the 
conviction of its universal validity for all times and its specific 
relevancy for our times. We should be clear in our mind as to the 
relation of the Gospel to the world of other religions in which men 
live and have their being 7 


We look forward to such new encounters as are envisaged 
here, that will break down the dangerous ‘insulation’ of many of our 
Christian churches in Asia—-an ‘insulation’ that is sometimes the 
eround for pride, instead of being the occasion of penitence. A 
recent conversation with an Asian leader of the ‘McIntyre faction’ — 
fortunately a small group in the whole of Asian Christianity, but a 
dangerous one as church events in Korea have shown recently- 
revealed afresh to us how these approaches to non-Christian religions 
m the part of E.A.C.C. and W.C.C. are being mis-construed and 
mis-represented as ‘syncretism’ and desire to achieve a synthesis of 
ill religions in the interests of religious unity. That this is nonsense 
should be clear to all who study the relevant documents, but there 

need for accurate information in this field to be spread in our 















Asian churches, and our theological faculties and student bodies 
would appear to be obvious lines of communication to the general 
membership of the churches. So we plan to give considerable space 
to these issues in the course of 1961. This is an Asian Journal, 
and these are very much our Asian problems, so we invite a brisk 
response from our readers. 


i 


Another consultation that may very well prove to be one of the 
most momentous for Chinese theological education in South-East 
Asia was the one held in Hong Kong, November 16th—18th, under 
the auspices of the Association of Theological Schools in South-East 
Asia, and with the support of the Theological Education Fund of the 
International Missionary Council and the Nanking Board of 
Founders. The Consultation was attended by representatives of the 
Chinese speaking theological colleges in South-East Asia, and of the 
Christian publishers in Hong Kong, the Council on Christian Liter- 
ature for Overseas Chinese (C.C.L.O.C.), the Lutheran Literature 
Society, and the Baptist Press. The purpose was to plan for a new 
translation and writing programme of theological texts in Chinese, 
for the use of Chinese speaking seminaries in Formosa, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Malaya and Sarawak. This project is in line with the 
‘Basic Tools and Essential Texts’ programme of the Theological 
Education Fund for Asia, Africa and Latin America, and also with 
the policies of the Nanking Board which has always been particularly 
interested in theological education in Chinese. 


As a result of three days of consultation and solid work—pre- 
ceded by several local conferences in Singapore, Hong Kong and 
Taipei (for all the Formosa theological schools),—a fairly compre- 
hensive programme of translation, with some original writing, has 
been set up, which will be carried through in the next three or four 
years. The first manuscripts are due in six months time, more 
during the first year of the programme, and later dates have been 
set for the remainder. The Christian publishers in Hong Kong 
will publish this series on behalf of the Association, and it is hoped 
to appoint a Chinese general editor very soon. Anyone interested 
in this appointment should get in touch with the Executive Director, 
Association of Theological Schools in South-East Asia, 6 Mount 
Sophia, Singapore 9. High qualifications in Chinese and English 
languages are essential, in addition to a good theological education 


One of the ‘new writing’ projects included in this programme is 
the production of a new Handbook of biblical and theological terms 
in Chinese, which will attempt to collate existing terms, and possibly 
be a tool in promoting a more standard terminology in Chinese 
than has been available so far. Another new work to be attempted 
in English and translation into Chinese later is a volume on the 
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Religions of East Asia to be written by various contributors in the 
different countries, and dealing with the religions as they are today, 
rather than with their classical forms. Such a volume should have 


a wider use and interest beyond Asia, and we look forward to its 
completion. 


The following points that emerged in this Consultation may be 
of general interest also: 


1. It was agreed to use Dr. Raymond Morris’s A Theological 
Book List in the selection of theological “tools and texts” for trans- 
lation into Chinese, but with the possibility of introducing other 
titles if there was a strong demand for them. 


2. It was felt that in general, biblical commentaries should 
not be translated, but that the fullest encouragement be given to the 
production of these by Chinese scholars and _ teachers. 


3. There was a strong conviction in this representative group 
that the most important theological books available in English, 
German, Swedish etc. should be translated into Chinese—not just 
the more ‘‘colourless”’ text-book type. Against the argument that 
Chinese students should learn to read such books in the original 
English or German, the group decision was that to make these 
important books available would be a vital contribution in the 
process of encouraging theological work in Chinese. But the Chinese 
must be good, and not read like translation-Chinese, as is the case 
with a good many existing translations. 


4. In the course of preparation for this consultation, a list was 
prepared of theological books already available in Chinese. Though 
not exhaustive, this is perhaps the most comprehensive list of theo- 
logical books available in Chinese to date, and no doubt will be 
further added to, as the Chinese speaking theological schools have 
the Opportunity of studying it. The list is available from this 
Journal’s office. 


We are grateful to two of our contemporaries for drawing the 
ittention of their readers to our Journal, and commending us to 
them with some very gracious compliments. Not just from a sense 
‘f “Noblesse oblige’, but because we have long been convinced of the 
excellence of the Expository Times, as the best magazine for theolo- 
gical students, preachers and teachers, we take this opportunity of 
mentioning it to readers in Asia, especially pastors and theological 
teachers. If it is not on the list of periodicals taken by your 
veminary, try to have it added immediately. At 2/- monthly 
(publishers: T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh) it is money well spent. 
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At the same time, if you are not already acquainted with The 
Christian News Bulletin of the N.C.C. Ceylon, we would like to 
draw your attention to it. It is so far only a cyclostyled monthly, 
available to any one who asks for it, (from the Study Department 
of the National Christian Council, 490 Havelock Road Colombo, 6), 
but it is an invaluable commentary on Christian concerns in Ceylon. 
If all Christian Councils in Asia had such a bulletin circulating to 
one another regularly, the churches in Asia would be better acqu- 
ainted, and would often be challenged by events elsewhere to question 
what was happening in their own country. 


IV 


As the Editor will be out of Asia in the next six months, 
responsibility for the April and July issues 1961 will be in the hands 
of Dr. Frank Balchin of Trinity Theological College, Singapore, and 
Dr. Paul Clasper, Burma Divinity School, Rangoon, both frequent 
contributors to our Journal. Dr. Balchin will see that your articles, 
poems, news, book reviews etc. get into the printer’s hands in good 
time, and he will also send out whatever review copies of books 
are received to our reviewers around South-East Asia and elsewhere. 
Dr. Clasper will write editorials, and no doubt both of these colleagues 
will be moved to make further contributions. We are grateful to 
them for taking on these responsibilities, and hope that there will 
continue to be a steady flow of articles coming into the Editorial 
office at 6 Mount Sophia, Singapore 9, (marked ‘Journal of Theology). 
The business side of the Journal, subscriptions, distribution, adver- 
tisements (we would like to have some! )—will continue as usual to 
be in the capable hands of our Business Manager, Rev. Robert 
Foster. May we take this opportunity of requesting all readers, and 
especially all members of the Association of Theological Schools 
in South-East Asia, to take an active part in commending the 
Journal to friends and colleagues. We appreciate getting letters 
that begin: ‘‘Please send the Journal of Theology to the following 
persons * With a little more effort all round, we feel that 
the circulation figure could be raised to one thousand and probably 
beyond that. 


So please do what you can in this respect. More “views and 
comments” from readers would be also very welcome, registering 
agreement or disagreement with points of view expressed in articles, 
or raising fresh issues that you think ought to be discussed in this 
Journal, as a Forum for Theological educators in South-East Asia. 
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God and Time‘ 


May I begin by extending my congratulations to you who are 
establishing this new theological society in Singapore. It is an 
exciting prospect for the Christian church to have a_ theological 
society here where so many of the world’s cultures and so many of 
the Christian churches meet and confront one another, and where 
issues Of Christian thought and action can be discussed in freedom. 


I am deeply conscious of the honor of giving this first paper 
in the history of the society. I hope it is a sign of the breadth of 
outlook and charity of spirit of the society that you have invited 
one who comes from precisely half way around the world to address 
your first meeting. I hope, further, that theologians throughout the 
church will be learning through reports and papers of your deli- 
berations. 


Theology lives by discussion as well as by the systematic labors 
f individuals. In this time of need for deepening our grasp of 
the Christian faith and its articulation to men, it is of greatest 
importance that we give theological work the energy and devotion 
t demands. 


Some medieval universities had a rule that no more than 
four theologians could be appointed to one faculty, because any 
more than this would be cause for fruitless disputation and conten- 
tiousness! We should not be intimidated however by those who 
become weary at the slightest theological technicality. We should 
avoid fruitless debate, but we cannot assure that by limiting the 
number of disputants to four. We must press theological analysis 
‘s far as we can for the sake of the truth which always eludes our 
formulas, and which leads us into mysteries where our capacity to 
see reaches its limit. 


In the spirit of the theological venture into interpretation of 
ultimate realities I have taken a topic for this paper which raises 
ne of the most difficult, and most fundamental of all theological 
problems: the nature of time, and the relation of time to God. 


This paper has two parts. In the first part I consider how the 
nature of time and its relation to God has become a central issue 
for theology in the twentieth century. I shall try to show that 
there are two sources of the demand to formulate the question of 
time in new ways, One in the interpretation of the biblical faith in its 
wn terms, and the other in modern science and metaphysics. I 


* Inaugural lecture at the first meeting of the Theological Fellowship 
Singapore, August 10, 1960. 
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shall state some aspects of Christian doctrine which are affected by 
this discussion of God and time. In the second part I shall state 
some theses which point toward a new theological perspective on the 
problem of time. This perspective is derived both from biblical 
theology and from the temporalistic metaphysics which has been 
most fully elaborated by Alfred North Whitehead. 


The assumption which underlies the kind of theological analysis 
here undertaken is that all theology involves metaphysical questions 
and all philosophical search for the nature of being leads ultimately 
to theological questions concerning the nature and reality of God’s 
self disclosure to men. While I will not try to support this assump- 
tion directly, I believe that an exploration of our theme, God and 
time, will lead us to recognize that we cannot pursue our question 
about God to the end without relating theological concepts to meta- 
physical understanding. 


First let us examine the ways in which the question about time 
is posed for us in the Bible. There are three aspects of the matter 

A. The question about time in the Bible is in the first instance 
a practical question, in modern terms we might say, an existential 
question. It is the question of the time of our salvation. 


In the biblical outlook all times and seasons are in God’s hands 
He appoints the times of birth, and life, and death. ‘“‘Three score 
and ten years,” perhaps a few more, are allotted to man. The 
span of life belongs to the form of man’s existence as God's creature 
It is ordained by God. 

Whether the Old Testament teaches the eternity of God’s being 
in any sense which contrasts eternity with time is a question we 
shall have to examine in a moment, but there is no doubt about the 
Lordship of God over time. 


The question asked in the Scripture then is first of all that 
concerning when God will deliver Israel from its suffering and its 
bondage. It is the question of the Day of the Lord which is sure 
to come, but until it does, there is the waiting, and the need of God's 
people. Habbakuk’s cry is a poignant expression of this theme 
which runs through the whole of the prophetic witness: “‘O Lord 
how long shall I cry and thou wilt not hear, even cry out unto thee 
of violence, and thou wilt not save.” (Habbakuk 1:2) And Hab- 
bakuk’s watchtower typifies the expectation with which the Old 
Testament closes: “‘For the vision is yet for an appointed time. 
but at the end it shall speak and not lie: though it tarry wait for 
it: because it will surely come, it will not tarry.” (Habbakuk 2: 3) 


In the New Testament, Mark’s Gospel describes Jesus’ preach- 
ing in Galilee at the beginning of his mission, ‘The time is fulfilled. 
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and the Kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye and believe the 
Gospel.”” (Mark 1.15) The imminence of the Kingdom, set in 
the context of the apocalyptic expectation whose forms Jesus used. 
brings a new element into the understanding of time. Now the 
Kingdom is present, it is breaking into man’s history. In but a 
little while the human story will be ended with God’s final actions, 
sending His Son in glory bringing judgment to all. Eternal life in 
the new order will be the portion of those who have repented and 
believed. 

From the perspective of the New Testament faith time has been 
fulfilled in Jesus. Whatever in man’s existence separates him from 
God has been met and broken by Jesus’ life, death, and resurrection. 
Hence the mood of expectation is intensified in the New Testament. 
“The night is far spent, the day is at hand; let us therefore cast off 
the werks of darkness, and let us put on the armour oi light.” 
(Romans 13: 12). Again Paul says, the time is short,” (I Co. 7: 29). 
The man of faith is called to walk worthily, having put on Christ, 
and to redeem the time, because “the days are evil.” (Ephesians 
5: 16). 

So far then, the meaning of time is the meaning of Christian 
faith itself with its call to accept God’s gracious forgiveness and 
promise and to live as those who belong to the Kingdom of His 
Son. Contemporary biblical interpreters who stress the New Testa- 
ment use of Kairos (the time of decision as distinguished from chro- 
nos, measured and calendar time) are right in saying that the 
Scripture writers are concerned with the fulfillment of time and not 
with speculative questions about time as a succession of moments 
measured by the movements of the stars and planets. 

B. Yet there is a question about time internal to the New 
Testament view. It is found in Jesus’ sharp criticism of those who 
demand a “sign.” No man knows the time of the coming of the 
Kingdom. It is in the paradoxes of Jesus’s teaching in which the 
Kingdom is both present and coming. It is in his parables which 
sometimes use the analogy of growth for the Kingdom, as in the 
parable of the mustard seed, and sometimes seem to assert the 
sudden appearance of the last things. 

Paul faces the issue with those who have not expected the 
believers to face death until the Lord comes. (I Thess.) Paul is moved 
to give a new dimension to the Christian view of history. In First 
Corinthians 15 he speaks of Christ as reigning “until he has put all 
his enemies under his feet, and the last enemy which shall be destroy- 
ed is death.” Here is the extremely important conception of Christ 
as embattled in time until the last enemy is destroyed. If Death be 
the last enemy, does this mean that the Reign of Christ involves his 
struggle in all of history until man’s creaturely existence is con- 
cluded? How is death destroyed? Has it not already been robbed 
of its victory in the resurrection of Christ? (I Cor. 15: 55). 
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It is not to our purpose to explore all the developments in the 
New Testament which bear upon this point. We must briefly note 
however the significance of the Fourth Gospel which seems to 
present a somewhat different structure for the relation of earthly 
time to God’s action in Christ. Here eternity casts its shadow, or 
better, its light, upon every moment of time. ‘This is life eternal, 
that they might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent.” (John 17:3) “Now is the judgment of this 
world” (12: 31). The Fourth Evangelist does not eliminate the 
theme of waiting and hope. 


There are future times and experiences: “the time cometh that 
whosoever killeth you will think that he doeth God a service.” (16: 2) 
‘In the world ye shall have tribulation: but be of good cheer; I 
have overcome the world.” (16:33). But the conclusion can hard- 
ly be escaped that a purely futuristic eschatology is here being 
qualified. 


The New Testament faith, then, conceives the decisive time as 
the kairos of fulfillment in which Jesus has come and brought salva- 
tion, but this is combined with the expectation of a continuing 
human history which is indefinitely extended. In this new history 
the believers live in the orders of society, family, and state, and the 
church is involved in those orders. Christians make decisions, 
endure suffering, struggle with sin, and learn more of God’s mercy 
and His patience. Hope abides, and it has a new depth and glory 
in the life of faith: but it acknowledges the mystery of time. Men 
wait patiently or with anxiety for the “last things.” “‘For whoever 
hopes for what he sees?”” (Romans 8: 22). 

C. The questions raised by modern science for the biblical 
view of time, are in one sense not new. We have seen how the 
Scripture recognizes the tension in the faith that God has shown his 
salvation while we continue to live in the world with its groaning 
and travail. But the scientific outlook does sharpen many questions. 
In modern cosmology time is involved in the structure of the world. 
It is the form and measure of nature’s passage, the stream in which 
every finite thing flows toward its dissolution. When we sing, 
“Time like an ever-rolling stream bears all our goods away” we 
but repeat the insight of the wisdom literature: but we are also 
speaking in strict accord with science, and in this perspective we 
cannot think time out of nature. As the measureable form of 
change it is a category for understanding what nature is. 

Now this inescapability of time as the movement of all things 
toward an ever receding future raises questions for the biblical 
view in which time has a beginning and an end. We should recall 
that what Bultmann describes as the mythological world-view which 
has influenced the form of the biblical witness, not only pictured a 
three-storied heavens and earth, but asserted a literal beginning and 
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ending for the creation. Time was subject to interference from the 
world beyond. We cannot avoid the question then of the relation 
of the time of the New Testament to our world view in which time 
is the form of natural process. We may turn then to Professor 
Cullmann’s interpretation of the biblical view in his Christ and Time. 


In order to see the significance of Cullmann’s view we must 
recall briefly the salient fact about the treatment of time in the 
theological tradition from the patristic period to the modern period. 
That story is too familiar to be reviewed at length here, but it 
involves the interpretation of the Christian message in the thought 
forms of Greek, and especially of neo-platonic philosophy. God 
was understood in the Greek vision of being as absolute, non- 
temporal, immutable reality. The world of created things does 
reflect its origin in the being of God. Even time, which seems 
ulterly different from eternity, may, by Plato, be spoken of as 
eternity’s “moving image.’ But Plato’s insight here was lost in the 
neo-platonic doctrine of the divine ground out of which the creation 
emanates in an eternal pattern. The One, the source of being, 
cannot be touched by time. 

It is St. Augustine who draws out the full logic of this position. 
He did indeed, keep his sense of the reality of time and man’s 
historical life. In his profound reflections on time as the form of 
memory and expectation he made an important contribution to 
metaphysical thought. But when Augustine develops the doctrine 
f God the neo-platonic absolute dominates his vision. This is most 
clearly seen in his discussion of God and time. Augustine holds 
that God sees all time, past, present, and future, as a totum simul. 
\ny other solution would introduce time into God's being, and this 
\ugustine finds unthinkable. 


Let us stress the consequences which this doctrine has for 
ther Christian ideas. There is its effect on the meaning of 
freedom. If all time is present for God then the future of every 
human decision is already present to him. Augustine’s doctrine 
predestination and his doctrine of time fit perfectly together. 
God has all power, and all things are present to him. Nothing 
happens outside the explicit will of God. From Augustine through 
St. Thomas and Calvin to Jonathan Edwards this timelessness in 
God has reinforced the doctrine of predestination. [ am not forget- 
ling that there are important religious motives underlying that 
doctrine, but its traditional form and its implications have made 
man’s freedom unintelligible and have imposed impossible con- 
ceptions on the Christian doctrine of God. Time is the form of 
freedom in human experience. It involves an open future, and 
this contradicts strict predestination. 


A second consequence is the devaluation of human action in 
the world. If the absolute God is timeless, then nothing in the 
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course of events can really affect his being. There must be a certain 
illusion in the way in which we take human struggles seriously with 
their decisions, their sense of tragic loss and their risks. There are 
indeed counter themes in Christian faith which stress the reality 
of history, but I am arguing that the doctrine of the timelessness of 
God tends to the same conclusion about the insignificance of the 
finite world as does the Hindu advaita doctrine with its implication 
that the finite world is illusory. 


Most important of all, it has taken Christian theology too long 
to observe that the doctrine of God’s timelessness becomes a serious 
obstacle to the understanding that God is love. I am especially 
indebted to my teacher and colleague Charles Hartshorne for making 
this clear in his book Man's Vision of God and other writings. 
Love which cannot be acted upon, which cannot share the life 
of another is not love as we know it in human experience. If God 
is love, then he must enter into an active and costing relationship 
with his creatures. He must allow them the freedom which love 
would always confer on the beloved. But if God is timeless, then 
nothing that “happens” can make any difference to him. Here then 
at the heart of the Christian doctrine of God we have a complex 
of unsolved problems. 


Against the background of this analysis we can see the impor- 
tance of Dr. Cullmann’s Christ and Time, for his thesis is that the 
Bible gives no support to the doctrine of a timeless God. The 
Bible speaks of God creating in time, ruling history through time, 
preparing the way for his Kingdom and ending history in a new 
time. At the mid point of time there is Jesus Christ toward whose 
incarnation in history all previous time points, and from whom all 
succeeding time receives its meaning. Cullmann says that the idea 
of God’s timelessness, which he finds still in Karl Barth’s theology, 
is derived from metaphysical thought, not from Scripture. It con- 
fuses Christian thinking, and leads to a distorted interpretation of the 
biblical faith. 

There are of course many exegetical questions and systematic 
issues raised by any biblical interpretation and Cullmann has many 
critics. For some his statement of the biblical view of time is suffi- 
ciently compelling to call for a review of two thousand years of 
theological doctrine. For others there remain questions as to how 
Cullmann’s doctrine is related to a Christian interpretation of history 
The present writer is one of those who believes that Cullmann has 
given us excellent reason to revise our understanding of the meaning 
of time in the Bible without his having answered some of the 
critical questions which his view necessarily implies. Cullmann 
separates his biblical exegesis entirely from metaphysical questions 
Therefore we do not know what meaning he assigns to time in 
nature, or to the cosmological dimensions of time in the history 
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f the universe. We do not know either, how this doctrine of time 
is to be related to the question of human freedom and _ personal 
decision. I suggest it is metaphysical analysis which is required 
here. 

Let us therefore leave Cullmann at this point and turn to a 
second source of reinterpretation of the Christian doctrine of time, 
a source which Cullmann scarcely mentions. This is the develop- 
ment of a temporalistic metaphysics in the last two hundred years 
of western philosophy. Even now, in mid-twentieth century it is 
not uncommon to hear metaphysics referred to as if it could never 
arrive at anything but a timeless absolute as the ground of all being. 
Yet from Hegel to Whitehead and Heidegger modern philosophers 
have been increasingly occupied with the problem of time when they 
have been metaphysical at all. Some of the outstanding modern 
metaphysical systems have been temporalistic. It is astonishing 
that Cullmann for example has almost nothing to say about Bergson. 
What is required is a re-examination of all the traditional questions 
of being and knowledge with the clue that being has a temporal 
aspect. We need to inquire what our doctrine of God would be 
when we think through the view that God as the creative ground 
of temporal existence is himself involved in the temporal process. 


Many serious questions arise for theology. Surely God can 
have no beginning or end of his being. How can God as being 
be involved in time and yet transcend all beginnings and endings? 
lf the future is really open for God how far can this indeterminate- 
ness be understood without qualifying God’s Lordship? And what 
of the status of the past if time be real? Is there a real loss, even 
to God of what has been and can be no more? In asking these 
questions we recognize that we have old problems put in a new 
way. 

Contemporary existentialists have drawn out another theme in 
man’s experience and related it to time. For Heidegger time is the 
form of freedom, but in that very fact it is also the source of the 
threat of meaninglessness in our existence. Time means death, and 
all life runs toward death. Time then is not filled with promise, 
but with dread which can be overcome only through the courageous 
acceptance of our human anxiety about death. We must, say the 
existentialists, shoulder the burden of our finitude with no hope 
which sees beyond our years. If we affirm the reality of time in 
God can we avoid this tragic outcome? ° 

Such questions go to the roots of our existence and our 
Christian faith, but they are inescapable in a day when our view 
f the world is shaped by a science which knows time as the form 
‘f continuous passage in all existence, which understands the cosmic 
epoch as a period in the pulsations of the universe, and for which 
space and time are mathematical orders which stretch out beyond all 
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human observation. How are God’s acts of creation, incarnation, 
and redemption in Jesus Christ to be understood in relation to this 
ceaselessly moving world and its time which is the time of our lives? 


In this second part of the paper I shall outline briefly the way 
in which Alfred North Whitehead tried to resolve the problems of 
a temporalistic metaphysics. Whitehead was a Christian and a 
theist. He was also one of the first modern philosophers to have a 
really first hand knowledge of the history of science and of the 
developments in modern physics. As mathematician he had the 
equipment and the genius to understand what was involved in the 
doctrine of relativity. Indeed, since his concept of time is designed 
in part to take account of Einstein’s theories it has its difficult 
aspects, and even Whitehead’s scientifically expert commentators 
confess some perplexities. |The main lines of his metaphysical 
doctrine can be stated however without settling all the specific 
applications to physics. I take the following points as fundamental 
in Whitehead’s metaphysical doctrine as he states it in Process and 
Reality. 

A. Real being belongs to events, and only to events. To be 
concrete, real, effective existence is to be involved in a process of 
becoming in relation to other entities which also become. AIll be- 
coming involves a gathering together, a coherence of elements 
derived from the past and from the other real beings in the social 
environment. Concrete existence involves a fusing of these elements 
into one coherent feeling. The basis of this metaphysical generaliz- 
ation is given in our human experience. We “become”’ by fusing 
the diversity of our past and our world into a series of original feel- 
ing—actions. We become this center of feeling here and now, and 
then pass to another phase. 

B. Every experience involves not only data from the past and 
our present feeling reaction but also a purpose, a grasp of the 
future. Whitehead’s term for this is “‘subjective aim.” In each 
moment we experience our present reality as shaped in some 
measure by what we anticipate in our search for “satisfaction”, The 
term satisfaction does not mean superficial enjoyment or happiness 
It means the experience of the quality and reality of that which our 
being seeks. Our reaching out may be consciously this view of 
the nature of experience to non-living things only by analogy, but 
Whitehead believes that the teleological principle alone can make 
the behaviour of nature intelligible. We find our one clue as to 
what makes the world go in our experience of being lured toward a 
fulllment we at present only partially enjoy. 

C. Whitehead holds that a rational theology is possible onls 
if we hold that God in some way exemplifies the same metaphysica! 
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principles which we know as characterizing our existence. That is, 
Whitehead affirms the analogy of being, but he would carry it through 
much more radically than does St. Thomas Aquinas. For White- 
head temporality is of the essence of being. Therefore God must 
exist in a series of events, in which He gathers up in his life the 
meaning of the past and acts toward the fulfillment of his subjective 
aim. God’s being includes temporality. His life is concrete 
process. 


Yet Whitehead remains, against Bergson, nearer to the classical 
metaphysical tradition, since for Whitehead God’s being has an 
eternal as well as a temporal aspect. Without an order of being 
relevant to every moment there is no ground for the community 
of beings with one another, or for the continuity of past and present. 
Every being participates in one world, and that participation involves 
an eternal order. God thus has two aspects of his being which 
Whitehead calls, perhaps not altogether happily, the primordial and 
the consequent natures of God. 

(1) In his primordial nature God is the eternal, unchangeable 
structure of being, giving unity and coherence to the infinite realm of 
possibility, and thus making some measure of community possible for 
each finite occasion. God’s being has neither beginning nor ending. 
He 1s, as the platonic tradition has always held, supertemporal and 
he gives this form to all things. But Whitehead holds that to make 
this aspect the final and definitive characterization of God’s reality 
is.to mistake an abstraction for real being. 

(2) In his consequent nature God is actual, temporal process. 
He acts in specific ways and places and times. His action expresses 
his subjective aim, but is also conditioned by his response to the 
actions of the creatures in their limited, and often destructive and 
tragic choices. Hence the term consequent nature. It is consequent 
on the conditions presented to God by the world. God has his 
being then not as the once for all creator of a world which in no way 
touches him; but as the creative power involved in all being, who 
acts in response to each novel situation with his supreme and 
appropriate love. This means certainly that God is acted upon as 
well as acting. It means that the future is not known in its concrete 
detail even to God before that future has become present actuality. 
God in his primordial nature outlines and circumscribes the future. 
He sets the limits of possibility and determines what is absolutely 
excluded from any future, but he does not override the margin of 
freedom in the creatures. Their decisions enter into the making 
f the situations with which God must deal. 

Here then is a metaphysical doctrine which provides for freedom 
both in God and in man. There is a genuinely real future whose 
issues have not been decided in their specific outcome. There is 
'reedom for the creatures which is quite limited, but within limits 
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they have the possibility of determining what they will become. 
And there is the freedom of God. He is, in his divine passivity, 
open to receive the feelings of the creatures and to know and respond 
to them. He never acts only “according to plan” for there is always 
more called for in any coherent and loving response than any plan 
can include. Is it not always the wisdom of love as we know it in 
experience to recognize this? Why should we drain love of its 
creative originality just when we come to the doctrine of God? 


D. When we ask for the content of the primordial nature 
which is the ultimate structure and direction of God’s aim this 1s 
usually stated by Whitehead in terms of a general theory of value. 
The creatures aim at self-realization, but self-realization means 
participation in the widening and deepening community of the world. 
Every particular satisfaction is subject to judgment in the light of 
the need for growth toward higher and subtler issues. The Adven- 
ture of Life is the pursuit of Goodness, Truth and Beauty. These 
are not static ideals, but aspects of the full community of persons 
with one another, and the communion of man with God. 


| should underline the fact that though Whitehead believes in 
this inner directedness in man which leads him to seek fulfillment in 
an everwidening community, man is quite capable through dullness 
or rebellion of missing this way. Whitehead does not obscure the 
tragic aspects of human choices, and while he does not dwell upon 
it, the reality of man’s wilfull misuse of his freedom need be in 
no way obscured in Whitehead’s doctrine. Real freedom is real 
risk. 

Such in brief outline is Whitehead’s metaphysical vision. It 
gives the basis for an interpretation of the meaning of religious 
experience in which we are set free from the prejudgment, which 
Whitehead believes we have inherited both from Hebraic and Greek 
sources, that God must be the absolute and omnipotent ruler who 
neither needs nor receives anything from the course of the world 
It is a vision which, Whitehead holds, accords with our common 
experience, with our religious insight, and with the categories within 
which we are being led by modern science to understand the natura! 
setting of our life. 

It would be too simple to say that Whitehead’s metaphysical! 
doctrine is the equivalent in philosophical terms of Cullmann’s view 
of how the Bible understands God’s relation to time and _ history 
The biblical categories of creation, incarnation, and redemption 
reflect the pattern of “salvation history,” which may claim validity 
in the personal life of faith without being dependent upon the rationa! 
principles or scientific structures of a metaphysical system. Un- 
doubtedly many will insist on a basic incompatibility between the 
biblical faith and any metaphysical doctrine. Yet I do not see how 
we can lightly set aside the fact that for twenty centuries the church 
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has given expression to its faith in relation to philosophical categories, 
and that Whitehead here gives a metaphysical doctrine which is 
congruent with the biblical faith in God who expresses his love in 
acts of creation, judgment, self-giving, and promise. When the 
Scripture affirms God’s Lordship over history it also affirms the 
reality of sin and God’s contention with his people. It confronts 
every man with the Gospel as the truth to which only a free and 
personal response is sufficient. 


Consider for example what Whitehead’s doctrine suggests for 
the meaning of the incarnation. God's action in disclosing himself 
through the life of Jesus is not the mechanical exhibition of a pre- 
arranged plan. The incarnation was the communion between God 
and Jesus which was prepared for in the history of the world, and 
which came to its fulfillment in the actions, response, and faith of 
this man. The incarnation was taking place in each moment of 
Jesus’ life, in each decision He made, in the temptations, in the 
garden of Gethsemane, in the cross, and in the new birth of hope 
among the disciples through the resurrection experience. In one 
sense God makes himself incarnate in all the creation. Without the 
logos was not anything made which was made. The incarnation 
in Jesus Christ was the decisive expression of God’s love in a life 
lived in unbroken communion with him. Without real freedom 


in both God and man, the personal meaning of the incarnation is 
lost. 


The Christian church lived for eighteen centuries with its theology 
mainly a blending of neo-platonism and biblical faith. It may well 
take another eighteen centuries, if man can survive his own destruc- 
live potentiality, to follow out the implications of this new metaphy- 
sical perspective. There are many questions to be answered, but 
ne of these must engage our attention at the conclusion of this 
paper. 

It may be said that the doctrine of God here suggested raises 
most serious questions concerning the biblical faith in the victory of 
God over evil. Does it really solve the religious problem of time 
to think of an endless stream of moments, flowing into a future 
which may be of infinite extent, and in which there is no decisive 
sutcome? Whitehead himself speaks of time in one place as 
“perpetual perishing.”” What then of hope for the Kingdom of God? 
The question of eschatology is difficult in any view and there is 
much that goes beyond the possibility of our understanding. But 
there is one aspect of Whitehead’s analysis of time which may be 
f especial significance for Christian eschatology. 

In contrast to Bergson, Whitehead does not describe time 
simply as ceaseless flow. It does indeed have this aspect. Each 
moment of existence gives way to another and becomes irrevocably 
past. But we recall that Whitehead describes each creative synthesis 
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in feeling as a process. We are continually becoming definite 
structured centres of feeling, and then we pass to another stage 
Whitehead therefore speaks, in some admittedly difficult passages, 
of each process of concretion as having its own “internal time.” 
This means that time is more than the passage from one moment to 
another. It is the form of the becoming of real things. Each 
occasion of experience has its “time”, which involves its origination, 
its process, and its completion. We have seen that there enters into 
this internal time of each event its past which “hurls itself into the 
present,”” its grasp of the relevant possibilities, and its aim toward 
the future, all fused into the immediate self-enjoyment of concrete 
feeling. 


Let us take one further step with this conception of time as 
it bears upon our experience of God. The internal time of a person 
involves his grasp of his relationship to God, his remembrance of 
God in times past, and his hope in God for the times to come 
Further, we know in time something of the eternal structure which 
relates all times to one another. The real “time of our lives” 
then is this time of our internal history. It has God’s creative 
action and his primordial being within it. Thus our internal time 
is not just a passage from actuality into nothingness. It is the form 
of our relationship to God’s creative and redemptive action. We 
see further that whatever time means for God it is the form of his 
life in response to his creatures, working for their fulfillment. Time 
in God would involve the majesty of his unchanging vision as wel! 
as his infinite awareness of the needs and actions of his creation. 


fo know ourselves as temporal beings then is to know tha 
our life is bound up with the past in which God has worked out 
his purposes, and with a future where we have not yet seen what 
is being prepared for us. Our time ts the form of our creaturels 
life which is nothing apart from God’s eternal life, is judged by hu 
and transformed by him. “Abide with me, fast falls the even- 
tide.” This is the familiar line which Whitehead quotes in, h 
discussion of God's preservation of the worth of the past amids| 
time’s passage. Real internal time does not destroy the meaning o! 
the past but treasures and transforms it. 

Here then are foundations for a double eschatology. One sid 
of it is that each moment and decision of life has its originatior 
its development, and completion, and therefore its final judgment 


This is a part of the truth which the Fourth Gospel holds before 


us. “This is life eternal, to know the one true God.” Our mos! 
fleeting and trivial experience bears still its weight of final importance 
“Now is the judgment of this world.” 


Yet each life, and each historical epoch runs toward a future 


with its new and weighty tssues. Judgment is not completed unt 


the “end,” and that end is not given but is that toward which we 
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move in the great community of creatures which stretches through 
the epochs, the ages, the millenia, all held within the creative vision 
and redemptive power of God. 

In such a perspective the eschatological dimension of experience 
takes On meaning. There are endings, fulfillments, final judgments, 
relevant to every decision in every life. And there is a tangent in 


our creaturely existence which reveals our participation in God’s 


time where love will let nothing go which it can save. It is true 
that in this view the conception of an ending to time itself, of a last 
day, must remain a symbol which goes beyond all possible rational 
understanding; but that is true of any eschatological doctrine which 
points beyond the form of the world as we know it. 

When St. Paul speaks of the “‘last things” he says “behold I show 
you a mystery”. Any attempt to penetrate the metaphysical reality 
of time might well take this statement for its preface. But the 
recognition of mystery in God does not require us to accept without 
reflection traditional assertions about his eternity and the last things 
which leave so much of what we do know of freedom, growth, 
decision, and love unintelligible. We must hold together the 
acknowledgment of the divine reality which is the origin and end 
of all things with the truth that he has made a real world and men 
are significant actors within it. God works and makes all things 
new. In this paper we have explored a litthke way along one route 
upon which such a unification of theological doctrine can take 
place. 


DaNieL Day WILLIAMS, 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City, U.S.A. 
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The Witness to Christ in the 
World of Religions and Cultures. 


Theological Reflections on the 1960 Asian Theological Institute. 
CHOAN-SENG SONG. 


The life and being of the Christian Church consists in its witness 
to the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. This is the mission of the 
Church, the “‘sentness’” upon which the life and death of the Church 
depends. To say this is already to move in the realm of tautology, 
in other words, the same thing is said twice over. However this 1s 
a happy tautology constantly issuing forth the warning that the Church 
will instantly cease to be the church when its being is dissociated 
from mission, when it becomes a mere human organization devoid 
of the vivid awareness of its divine calling. In view of this it is the 
cause of rejoicing on the part of Christians to find themselves in this 
20th century when the missionary task of the Church is stressed 
as never before. But it must not be forgotten that together with 
this tremendous emphasis on the mission of the Church in the 
20th century, the understanding of the Church of its own task has 
also undergone a no less radical change. The mission of the Church 
is no longer that of converting the heathen primitive, despicable, and 
pitiable, but that of preaching the saving love of God manifested in 
Jesus Christ to all men for whom He, the Son of God, died and rose 
again from the dead. To put it in different terms, it is no longer 
an “oriental crusade” which reminds one of swords and spears and 
blood-shed, but the acting out of God’s love among the children 
of men as sinful as we are. Only on the ground of such recog- 
nition, the Christian Church can carry out its task of mission 
meaningfully and properly, for as Paul puts it: **.. . all have sinned 
and fallen short of the glory of God.” (Rom. 3: 23). 

Though having to share in this great missionary movement oj 
the Church as a whole, the Church in South-East Asia has been 
rather reluctant to come out of its ivory tower of complacent security 
fed by the indigestible food provided by western churches unt! 
now when it is being awakened to the fact that both religions and 
cultures of the land are demanding an account of its faith. What is 
absolute about your faith? What do you mean by uniqueness 
when so dogmatically applied to your particular brand of belief’ 
What difference does it make whether one believes in Christ, 
Buddha, Krishna, Koan-in, or Confucius? To complicate the 
situation still more, the pragmatical way of thinking seems to 
underlie the mentality of many Asians. Truth is not truth until 
can be verified by experience. The question then centres round 
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the moral behaviour and material and spiritual prosperity of 
believers. Does Christianity make a man more ethical? Does it 
lead him to the life of spiritual serenity undisturbed by the dust of 
this world? Does it guarantee his material and physical existence? 
The answer is not always in the affirmative, especially when sharp 
issues On ethics are raised to the embarassment of Christians. How- 
ever on second thoughts, questions like these are not wholly un- 
christian, for does not the Bible also say that a tree is known by its 
fruits (Mat. 12:33; Lu. 6:44) and that a good tree cannot bear evil 
fruit, nor can bad tree bear good fruit (Mat. 7: 18)? The Church 
in South-East Asia is thus awakened to its missionary task by being 
called into question in relation to its most basic beliefs. Humanly 
speaking it is a matter of life and death for both the Church and 
Christians. In face of such a fact, it is strange that some theologians 
do not regard Apologetics as a necessary theological discipline along 
with other disciplines. To be sure it sounds very negative, but it is 
up to Christians to make use of negative opportunities and turn them 
(0 positive statements of the essence of the Christian faith. Christian 
dogmas do not come out of the blue, but out of sincere and con- 
scientious apologetical endeavour. Apologetics and Dogmatics must 
go hand in hand. Out of their organic relationship, the Christian 
church gains a constructive and effective means by which the truth 
of God can be unashamedly proclaimed. 


The title of the 1960 Theological Institute held in Singapore 
suggests the awakening concern of the Church in South East Asia 
on a deeper level along the line mentioned above. “Christ and 
Culture’—-what are the biblical, theological, philosophical and 
sociological implications this subject suggests? What is the true 
Christian understanding of the relationship which seems to bind 
Christ and Culture in an inseparable entity? Is it Christian or un- 
Christian to juxtapose the absolute Christ and the relative culture? 
The outcome of the study and discussion together for a period of 
six weeks might not lead to a Copernican revolution in the whole 
f our Christian thinking on the subject, but at least it should 
enable the participants to see through the nature of the problem 
more clearly and reach a fresh approach and strategy which the 
Church needs in this desperately changing world. In view of this, 
it is a matter for congratulation that the Institute was conducted in 
such a way that the emphasis was laid not so much on practical 
guides as on Christian principles, in the light of which individual 
Christians could think and act in their specific situation of encounter 
with non-Christian religions and indigenous cultures. From the very 
beginning it was pointed out that there was no one single way 
leading to the solution of the whole problem. The correct attitude 
f mind should be that of humility in search of truth, the humility 
which comes from the created nature of man within the mystery 
of God’s creation. It is the attitude of trying to listen to and under- 
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stand what others want to say to us and what God wants to say to 
us through others. This is not the place for recapitulating the 
contents of Dr. Williams’ brilliant, suggestive, and challenging 
lectures. He certainly succeeded in leading the participants of the 
Institute into the depths of this problem, exploring the various 
possibilities which the title “Christ and Culture’’ evolves. Owing 
to the very nature of the problem, it is no wonder that both tension 
and reconciliation between Christ and Culture are sharpened all the 
more. It is precisely out of this paradoxical character of the Gospel 
of Christ that the fulfillment of God’s redemptive plan for the world 
is continually worked out for the salvation of mankind and to the 
glory of God. Thus both the note of the present reality of redemp- 
tive joy and that of eschatological hope rang through Dr. William’s 
lectures. They were an unfinished symphony, to be sure, but what 
else could a mortal being attain except an unfinished symphony which 
is going to be given a grand finale on that eschatological day by 
God, and by God alone? In the lines below two problems will be 
mentioned specifically as examples culminating in the urgent note 
of “already” and ‘not yet” the problems of Revelation and of 
Christology. 


I. The reality of Revelation in the world of religions and 
cultures. The Christian view of revelation is a dynamic one. “All 
revelation is specific. God does not act generally, but concretely.” 
(Dr. Williams) In this dynamic act of God’s revelation the relation- 
ship of the Revealer and the receiver of revelation is called into being. 
An act, or more precisely a transitive act, automatically presupposes 
the agent of the act and the receiver of it. In other words a 
relationship of subject-and-object is established with the act itself 
as the dynamic medium. This subject-object relationship, once 
established, is irreversible. The same principle can be applied to 
the act of God’s revelation. In the revealing act of God, the irre- 
versible communication of truth is realised between God the Revealer 
and man, the object of revelation. This is the polarity of the divine 
revelation. From the biblical understanding of revelation, God as 
the Revealer, or the Subject of revelation, has absolute freedom and 
authority of operation, and man as the receiver of God’s revealing 
act can take an active part of response in so far as he is allowed 
to participate in the divine grace of salvation and reconciliation. It 
is from this angle of polarity that the problem of “preparatory reve- 
lation’”” must be given a fresh examination. Precisely because 
whenever God acts, He acts concretely, it is not enough simply to 
say God acts everywhere. Of course there is no denying that God 
has His freedom to reveal Himself in Taoism, Buddhism. Hinduism, 
Islam, and in all sorts of primitive beliefs and superstitions, but i: 
there not a possibility for the same God to have freedom not to 
reveal Himself in them? If this latter freedom is denied to God. 
then is not the statement that God acts concretely a meaningless 
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statement? Any Christian doctrine of revelation must take these 
two possibilities seriously. It must try to look at the problem of 
revelation through this tension existing between the two. And only 
on the ground of this tension inherent in human understanding of 
the mystery of the divine revelation can fruitfull discussions be 
carried out on the problem of preparatory revelation. The question 
then to be asked first is whether the religions, including Christianity, 
claim to give witness (to be) identical with the subject of the reve- 
lation in and through Jesus Christ. Phenomenology of religion may 
assist us in a better understanding of religious phenomena on the 
anthropological level, but it cannot pretend to reveal as fully as it 
would like to the nature of the subjects of religions. From the 
Christian point of view, the doctrine of Jesus Christ, namely Chris- 
tology and Soteriology, cannot be dealt with in separation from the 
doctrine of God, namely the Subject of revelation. In other words 
the presupposition of God the Creator and Revealer is the revealed 
presupposition which can be apprehended only in and through faith. 
Perhaps it is through this polarity of the divine revelation that the 
following statement begins to be understood in a proper way: 
“Where there is revelation and response to it, there the meaning of 
salvation is beginning to be communicated. Man is free from a 
kind of lostness—salvation from meaninglessness, fear, chaos, in 
fragmentary ways, but very real.” (Dr. Williams). Is it possible 
to go further from here? Is this not to stand on very dangerous 
ground? ‘“‘Where there is revelation and response to it...” Pre- 
cisely!’ This conditional clause implies an interrogative sentence: 
“Is there revelation and response to it?” The whole quest of the 
problem of revelation and salvation in non-Christian religions and 
human cultures has to spend a great deal of time on this at once 
conditional and interrogative clause before proceeding further. The 
delegates of the institute are forever in debt to Dr. Williams for 
leading the discussion to this theological climax. For those who 
are seriously concerned about the problem and share in the theo- 
logical struggle and spiritual agony connected with it, this was literal- 
ly the breath-taking climax. From there a fundamental question 
was raised. ‘What do you mean by revelation, and what is the 
meaning of salvation, in religions? Are they compatible with the 
revelation and salvation acted out in the person and event of the 
God-Man Jesus Christ?”” Thus the problem of revelation inevitably 
leads to the problem of Christology. 


Il. The problem of Christology in the world of religions and 
cultures. Who is this Jesus Christ who plays such an essential part 
in the formation of the Christian Church and in the proclamation of 
the Christian Gospel of salvation? There is nothing new in this 
question. It is as old as Christianity itself. Even during the life 
time of Jesus Christ it was the issue which became folly to those 
who would not believe and the power of salvation to those who be- 
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lieved. But the question takes on a new note of reality and urgency in 
the 20th century when “Christ and Culture”’ or ““Christ and Religions” 
has become the burning issue in the missionary situation of the 
whole of South East Asia. What is the ground on the part of 
Christianity to make an exclusive claim for Jesus Christ ccncerning 
the salvation of mankind and the world? If He is regarded as the 
final revelation of God’s redeeming love, what place does preparatory 
revelation have in Him? Does He fulfil it or nullify it? What is 
then the relationship between Jesus Christ and the founders of other 
non-Christian religions in the whole stream of the Heilsgeschichte? 
What is the difference, if there is difference at all, between Jesus 
Christ and Buddha, Mohammed, Lao-tze, and so on? These are 
some of the questions which demand answers from Christians. 
They are theological questions needing theological answers. Suppos- 
ing the saints, philosophers, and religious leaders of the past are 
given their places in the revelatory acts of God culminating in Jesus 
Christ, would it then be correct to attribute relative uniqueness 
instead of absolute uniqueness to Him? But perhaps it has to be 
pointed out that the question is formulated in a rather fallacious 
manner owing to the misuse of the language, for strictly speaking 
“relative uniqueness” is a contradiction in terms. How could that 
which is unique be relative? To be unique is to be absolute. 
Therefore granted that the term ‘“‘absolute uniqueness” is a tauto- 
logical statement, it does not commit the grave logical fallacy that 
the other term “relative uniqueness” does. On the ground of this 
argument Jesus Christ must be said to be ontologically unique 
or absolutely unique if the term uniqueness is to be used to describe 
Him. Having said all this, it must be added in haste that in the light 
of Christian faith we cannot put the uniqueness of Jesus Christ into 
question, by comparing Him with other human figures to whom 
supernatural qualities are added. In other words the difference 
between Christ and founders of religions is absolute and not relative. 
At this point we have to pay attention to the two timely warnings of 
Dr. Williams: (1) One has to be careful not to associate that which 
is not absolute with the absolute: (2) One has to claim the real 
scandal and not a false one for the exclusiveness of Christian 
message. How profound and penetrating these warnings are! The 
history of the Christian Church is filled with examples resulting 
from paying them as little attention as possible. The Church in 
South East Asia fares no better, perhaps even worse, in this con- 
nection. Wrong absolutism claimed under the name of Jesus Christ 
only serves to make a caricature of Christianity in front of non- 
christian religions. Absolutising so-called “Christian culture’ and 
ecclesiastical institutions and traditions is bound to relativise that 
which is genuinely absolute, namely Jesus Christ as the embodiment 
of the love of God which is the content of final revelation. The 
incarnation of Jesus Christ, His humiliation, suffering, death on the 
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Cross, and resurrection, all these are the manifestations of the love 
of God the Heavenly Father. ‘“‘This is that spiritual reality by which 
God transforms man unto His kingdom’. (Dr. Williams) In this 
spiritual reality the Church in South East Asia must find the source 
of its strength and of wisdom to go about its task of proclaiming 
the Gospel of peace and reconciliation between God and Man, 
between man and man, and between man and the world. 


The 1960 Theological Institute is over, but it marks only the 
beginning of a new theological task. Through trial and error 
Christian theologians in South East Asia must be willing to break 
open their parochial prejudices and denominational inhibitions in 
order that a kind of theology faithful to the will of God may be 
brought into being, in the light of the last Institute. The place 
to begin is perhaps, the problems of Revelation and Christology. 


Tainan Theological College, 
Tainan, Taiwan. 
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MAN 


‘In the class society, the class character of man is the essential 
nature and disposition of man”. 


Liv) SHAO-CH’'I. 


“Communist official sources do not recognise that there is a 
common human nature—only a ‘class nature’; and men of one class 
have nothing in common with men of another class—neither nature, 
character, interests, manners or status.” 


“Today no more planting by your own home, no more handling 
of the cooking pot by your own home; only the commune, that is 
home. Men are all two shoulders and a mouth, a roll of bedding 
and a shovel, filling their bellies once a day, told to do this and 
that, to go to this place and to do that—what home do they sul 
have?” 


Two farmers in a Shansi commune, late 1958. 


There is no God. That we know 

Is what they say, and in that faith 
Condemn faith to the rigours of the camp, 
And orthodoxy’s lessons learned by rote, 
Repeated in humiliations, 

With grateful deference to the Party’s lead; 
That the masses might be edified, 

And built to be a church 

Of universal strife. 

But 

There is no man, 

No common human nature, 

No base of warm affection and responsive love, 
No jen or shu, 

No mandate of the Highest Heaven 

That men are brothers 

Bound in the web of life to common fate 
This is a newer lesson and harder still to learn. 
This myth of manhood’s common bonds 
Deep in his heart, reaching out 

Across all chasms of class or race 

Must now be rooted out, 

Give way to orthodoxy’s truth. 

No common human nature, 
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But a host of natures, each in his class 

An enemy of all the rest beyond; 

No reciprocity or jen, but strife and hate, 
The Mandate of this newest revelation 

And the Party’s gracious rule. 

No common human nature—, 

And now, no home or hearth, 

Only a shovel, and a mouth. 

“The Hundred Flowers have bloomed”’, 

And in this time of seeming light 

And liberty, the hearts of men 

Have spoken 

In name of man, and human dignity and worth, 
And what we owe 

To one another, in our shared lot. 

Some have proclaimed their faith, 

Only to suffer, and suffer still. 

Yet by their words 

Have shown faith lives 

Deeper than the propaganda line; 

And men are men 

Not yet in glory of their destiny, 

As seen alone in mankind’s Jesus Christ; 

Yet brave, believing, daring 

To speak a word in truck, 

And show that man is more than clod, 

His nature breathed with God’s eternal spirit, 
Finding his truest symbol in a Cross and God’s humanity. 


5, RR... F. 
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1960 Study Institute— 
[Impressions 


DON CRIDER. 


“Let him who seeks to teach never cease to learn,” may well 
express the conviction of those who first envisioned the profits to 
be realized in an annual Study Institute for the Association of 
Theological Schools in South East Asia. As in former years, parti- 
cipants this year came from their teaching positions in schools 
scattered from Korea to Ceylon bent upon active assumption of the 
role of students for six weeks. From the early morning banging of 
doors in the new dormintory of Trinity Theological College at 
Singapore, signalling the beginning of a new day, to the final word 
of the last “bull-session” at night, it was an opportunity to learn 
without parallel in previous experience. 


Given a theme such as “Christ and Culture: Encounter in South 
East Asia,” and a gathering of theological schools’ professors re- 
presenting a variety of culture groups and culture interests, such 
an institute could not fail to be stimulating both in its informal 
fellowship as well as its formal structure. An able faculty and 
adequate living and library facilities further compounded to make 
the 1960 Study Institute an unforgettable delight. 


Dr. C. L. van Doorn, of Indonesia, and the Church and Society 
Bureau, Holland, stirred many questions even though his approach 
was primarily and predominantly observational. As he traced the 
communication of Christ to the communities in Java and Sumatra, 
steeped in their ancient cultures, one wondered again and again if 
there were parallel situations needing further personal investigation 
“back home.’ Then, as he moved through his travel in Africa 
observing the effects of urbanization and industrialization upon 
tribal customs, the student listener was transported to the South 
East Asian theological school situation in which he trains the youth 
to serve the church. The incessant questions aimed at discovering 
theoretical bases for these observed phenomena went largely un- 
answered, but there was ever the awareness that we mutually seek 
these answers in our separate spheres. Further discussion with 
participants from widely scattered fields indicated numerous common 
problems. Yet, the diversity of national development, the differences 
in national policies, and the distinctive features of each church- 
in-the-world-situation indicated a host of problems peculiar to their 
national identities which defied arrival at a single panacea for al! 
the ills presented and perused. 
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The six-weeks’ association with Dr. Daniel Day Williams of 
Union Seminary in New York offered opportunity for somewhat 
of a review of contemporary Theology. Always in line with the 
general theme, Dr. Williams’ presentation brought new awareness 
of old problems for the church in the world. Teaching from a well- 
organised outline and pressing toward a stated goal, he exhibited 
satisfying clarity of expression and conciseness of terminology. 
Raising questions that frequently threatened to interefere with the 
time schedule for covering the syllabus, the professor answered 
skillfully with reference to the task at hand, moving relentlessly 
toward the intended goal. Whether in class, around the coffee 
table or in the seminar circle there was always keen attention to 
every remark often showing an uncanny sense of understanding of 
“broken” English and obtuse probing. The impression of a humble 
fellow-student, filling the role of teacher, will remain with every 
participant for a long time. The screwing of the face; mopping 
of the sweat-covered brow; and the frequent hitching of the des- 
cending trousers as preface for an answer beginning, “I should say 
four things... .” or “I think you must include three considerations 

* etc. ought ever to remind us that there are few simple answers 
to the complex problems raised in considering Christ and Culture: 
Encounter in South East Asia. 


Recollection of the experience of the 1960 Study Institute makes 
much of it to live as “highlights”’ in the mind. Who will forget the 
innumerable kindnesses of the John Flemings; the ‘‘something-new- 
every-day-cooking” of Rev. Khoo and his staff; the hearty laugh of 
Victor Satthianadhan; the scholarly sophistry of Noah Fehl; the 
melodious bursting forth in song of Gene Hessel; the silence-breaking 
miniature music boxes of Sutan Hutagalung, John Muang Pe, and 
Sam Manuputty; the enthusiastic helpfulness of T.T.C. students: 
The Kim Sui, Wong Yuk Lun, and Li Ping Kwong; etc., etc. These 
were all integral parts of a total immeasurably profitable unforgettable 
experience. 

A few regrets might advantageously be aired as future sessions 
ire planned. Notable among these would be the feeling of tension 
and division that was raised near the end of the Institute over the 
communion service. This came as a blast of icy air upon the 
itmosphere of oneness of heart and mind that prevailed more and 
more as the Institute had progressed. One wonders if it might not 
be better just to schedule a communion service with an urgent invita- 
tion to all to participate, according to individual conscience, without 
discussion of the liturgy to be followed or the celebrants to officiate. 
Again, the thought has occurred that perhaps attention might be 
ziven to extending the influence of the Association of Theological 
Schools of South East Asia to include more who work in rural 
ireas at less than the graduate level of theological education. The 
fact that the vast majority of South East Asia’s churches are rural 
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and made up of lesser educated peoples for whom we must train a 
ministry with material of high school education only seems to give 
weight to such considerations. Finally, though it is recognized that 
each Institute will be different in its theme, teaching staff, and partici- 
pating membership, one wonders if there ought not to be more time 
for seminar discussion which might allow each professor a seminar 
period daily instead of one for every two and a half lecture hours 
as this year. 

With the establishment of the Journal and the consequent 
concern of the editorial staff for a continuing flow of printable 
material, some thought may need to be given at this point to the 
contribution potential of the annual Study Institute. It would 
seem that more precise outlining of the Institute theme to be handled 
by the faculty is essential if participants are to be expected to produce 
papers during the sessions. The questions sent out this year prior 
to the Institute did not seem adequately to delineate the scope nor 
the particular emphases of the faculty sufficiently to allow for early 
preparation of meaningful papers. Papers are in preparation, 
according to reports of numerous participants, but these papers are 
— late to have been incorporated in the seminar discussions as 

oped. 


In conclusion, this writer looks back upon the 1960 Study 
Institute as an unexpected privilege. Assuming that the Institute 
aimed not at changing minds or even at teaching new ideas, but 
rather at stimulating thought towards greater private research and 
writing to be shared through the medium of the South East Asia 
Journal of Theology, this writer would assess the Institute as highly 
successful. We came together as teachers: we worked together as 
students; and it is to be hoped that we departed to our separate 
places of service with a more keen desire to further our learning as 
we instruct others. 











Myth and Demythologising 
—New Myths For Old? 


A Recent Problem in the Interpretation of the Bible 
James YING-KAu PAN. 


Christianity is basically a religion of revelation. God in Chris- 
tian thought and experience is the God who reveals Himself to men 
it once as Creator of the world, Saviour of mankind and the Lord 
of history. He ts the ‘God who acts’ and the world of events is the 
arena of His revelation. The prophets of old generally under- 
stood Him as disclosing Himself through historical events and 
crises, especially those in the national life of the chosen people. 
Endowed with spiritual insight into the events of the time, 
they came forth with a message, “Thus says the Lord God & 

... Listen, Yahweh has spoken.” The Revelation of God culmi- 
nates in the Person and Work of Jesus. The prophetic Word has 
become the Incarnate Word, and the New Testament is a collection 
f documents bearing witness to the ‘event of Jesus Christ’ through 
which God has visited and redeemed His people. 

The Bible, seen from this point of view, is a Book (or a collec- 
tion of books) witnessing to both the Word of God and the words 
* men. The Word of God is enshrined in the words of men. 
The Biblical writers made use of contemporary thought-forms and 
language in their interpretation of the revelation of God in history. 
But the thought-forms and language used were those of thousands 
% years ago, and some of them appear meaningless, if not un- 
icceptable, to the modern mind: e.g. the primitive cosmology and 
naive anthropology. Thus a critical problem arises. Since the 
Word of God is clothed in the ancient words and concepts of men, 
can we, as people of our time, recover the essence of the original 
revelation by stripping away the obsolete world-view and concepts 
vithin which the Word of God was clothed, so that it can be restated 
n modern terms and thus be made intelligible to modern minds’? 


I 
It has been emphasized, recently, that the Biblical view of the 
orld is not only pre-Copernican but also mythical.’ The 


Creation stories, the Flood, the Tower of Babel narratives are not 
to be taken at their face value. The New Testament is also full 


We are glad to publish this contribution, the first from an Asian Theolo- 
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of myths, e.g. Christ as second Adam, Christ’s descent into Sheol 
and ascension into heaven. These myths are interwoven with histo- 
rical elements and presented as an organic whole. The first scholar 
who has attempted to deal with the problem of New Testament 
Mythology systematically is Rudolf Bultmann who in his essay “ 
wrote ““The Cosmology of the New Testament is essentially mythical 
in character. The world is viewed as a three-storied structure with 
the earth in the center, the heaven above, and the underworld 
beneath. Heaven is the abode of God. .... and the underworld is 
Hell. (The world) ... is the scene of the super-natural activity of 
God and His angels on the one hand, and Satan and his demons 
on the other. These supernatural forces intervene in the course of 
nature and in all that men think and will and do. ... Man is not 
in control of his life. (But at the mercy of the contending forces! ) 
The end of the world will come soon, and will take the form of 
cosmic catastrophe, and men will enter into eternal salvation or 
damnation. This .is the mythical view which the New Testament 
presupposes when it presents the event of redemption ............ . 


It was because of their belief in this world-view that the Biblical 
writers were led to say “Christ ascended into heaven,” and ‘Christ 
descended into Hell.” Bultmann continues to say that the Biblical 
writers, in relation to their understanding of the mythical world-view, 
presented the message of salvation also in mythical terms. “‘In the 
fulness of time’’ the Redeemer comes from heaven, the Incarnation 
of the Word of God then follow His atoning death and Resurrection, 
and His reign of the Spirit. Bultmann thinks that this mythical con- 
ception has its parallel in the pagan religions. Here we must stop for 
a while to see what Bultmann means by the term “‘myth’’. According 
to him it is “the use of imagery to express the other-worldly in terms 
of this worldly, and the divine in terms of human life, the other 
side in terms of this side ") as for example, divine trans- 
cendence is expressed as spatial distance. By myth he means 
something concrete in the life and thought of the ancient people 
It signifies primitive theology rather than fables and legends as we 
would use the term today. A further investigation will show that 
myth to him means not only primitive world-views but world-views 
combined with primitive man’s understanding of himself and of 
God's activity in the mundane sphere and upon his soul. This I shal! 
elaborate later. 

All these mythical imageries mean very little to us today, as 
“our world has ceased to be mythical,’ in the sense that we no 
more believe in a three-storied cosmos. We do not interpret the 
course of diseases in terms of demons. Unfortunately the Gospel 1s 
expressed in these mythical concepts. If the Gospel is to be relevant 
to our time, then, he thinks, these mythical elements must be strip- 
ped off. Why should we modern Christians ask others to accept in 
faith a view of the world which they reject in the rest of their life? 
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On the other hand, Bultmann also recognises that we cannot 
simply throw away the mythical elements in the New Testament, as 
the liberal theologians had done. After all, “‘the real purpose of 
myth is not to present an objective picture of the world as it is, 
but to express man’s understanding of himself in the world in which 
he lives. Myth should be interpreted not cosmologically, but 
anthropologically, or better still, existentially.” The best way to 
solve the problem is, he suggests, to re-interpret the mythology, to 
replace the old world concept with a new modern equivalent and to 
relate ancient man’s understanding of himself with that of modern 
man, using modern language and concepts. In doing so he scarcely 
realizes that he is just replacing the ancient Biblical mythology with 
his modern myth, one coined after the manner of Heidegger’s 
existentialism. 


A. N. Wilder points out that Bultmann analyses the gospel 
mythology in two aspects which he conveniently calls “‘formal’’ and 
“material.”"*’ The “formal’’ aspect corresponds to the cosmological 
elements, e.g. the three-storied world, the idea of a final world cata- 
strophe for the demonic foe, the ascension of Christ and his second 
coming, final judgment etc. For Bultmann these representations of 
the truth are not believable and must be dismissed. The “material” 
aspect refers to the doctrine of the Redeemer, His pre-existence, 
Incarnation and Redemptive role. In Bultmann’s opinion, both the 
“formal” and the ‘material’? must be re-stated, not by a mere 
subjective selecting of the material but a wholesale re-interpretation 
of the New Testament narratives. 


How should we re-interpret the myths? As mentioned above, 
Bultmann suggests that the myths, though cosmological in outlook, 
are yet in reality anthropological and should be interpreted “‘exis- 
tentially..”. By this he means that though by myth man appears 
to be describing the world, he is, in fact, really describing his own 
existence. The true object of the gospel message never was to 
describe “‘supernatural events’ but rather to proclaim, under the 
mythical cloak, God’s coming into man’s soul, or self; and the 
radical change thus accomplished in a person’s “‘existence.”” Man 
is aware of his own “‘existence’’ only through existing, as here and 
now. Hence the “existential” way is man’s only way to under- 
tand God and His redemptive work. The description of man’s 
existence cannot be given in abstract and general propositions. Man 
can speak of his own personal existence only here and now in the 
concrete situation of his life. Thus he can understand God only 
vhen God acts upon him here and now. Bultmann makes this point 
very clear in his recent book ‘Jesus Christ and Mythology’ (Scribners 
1958) when he says, “The encounter with God can be an event for 
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man only here and now.” God's action on man is an ‘eschatological’ 
event for him: the end is near, and now is. He must decide for 
himself, either to accept or reject God's rule. 

Human existence, according to Bultmann, can be divided into 
two spheres: the consciousness of “existence apart from faith” 
and that of the “‘life in faith.” When the gospel is proclaimed, the 
individual thereby becomes aware of the misery of his “existence.” 
He begins to realize that his self is haunted by meaninglessness, sin 
and death, and thus he is unable to live his true life. The same 
gospel demands to be believed, and through faith which “grows 
out of the encounter with the Holy Scriptures as the Word of God” 
he recognizes that the gospel is addressed to him personally, as 
kerygma, also a ‘call to response.’ His enlightened self-understand- 
ing then is not a mental state to be taken lightly, but should rather 
be his whole self’s serious response to the call of God in Christ. 
Through this active response the self is delivered from the haunting 
evils and enabled to live a ‘‘new life’? which is “eschatological exis- 
tence: ”” “To live in faith is to live an eschatological existence, to 
live beyond the world, to have passed from death to life. (cf. John: 
5. 24, I John 3. 14)" 


This change of ‘existence’ is totally an act of divine grace, as 
man is unable to save himself. He has no power to alter the course 


of his destiny. The change of one’s “miserable existence’ to “real | 


existence” is identical with what the New Testament calls ‘redemp- 
tion’. This result is accomplished by means of the hearing of the 
gospel story, which, according to Bultmann, appears to be effective 
apart from its historical foundation. 


The individual is aware of his sin only after he has been con- 
fronted by the gospel of Christ. Jesus Christ, no doubt, is a histo- 
rical figure, but the portrait in the New Testament is interwoven with 
myths such as His pre-existence, miracles, descent and ascension and 
so on. These mythical elements are inserted to show that this 
historical Jesus is superhistorical and eschatological. He is the 
means whereby God has enabled us to make the transition from our 
fallen existence to our real existence. 

One cannot help feeling that Bultmann is talking like a Chris- 
tian gnostic! 

For Bultmann the Cross of Christ is, in one sense, historical! 
“It is a permanent historical fact originating in the past historica! 
event which is the Crucifixion of Jesus. The abiding significance ot! 
the Cross is that it is the judgment of the world, the judgment and 
deliverance of man.’ Yet it is different from all other historical! 
events, in that it is of decisive importance for our life today, because 
“the preaching of the Cross as the event of redemption challenges al! 
who hear it to appropriate its significance for themselves.” 
Through accepting the message of the Cross we find our real life 
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But on the other hand, the Cross has a mythical character in the 
sense that it has been interpreted as the sacrificial death of the sin- 
less pre-existing Son of God. Mythological language is employed 
because it is “only a medium for conveying the meaning of the past 
event. The real meaning of the Cross is that it has created a new 
and permanent situation in history." | Here we have a good 
example of how Bultmann attempts to draw a line between myth 
and kerygma. 


The Resurrection is not to prove the unique nature of the Cross 
but “‘should be treated together with it as a unity.” Bultmann 
treats the Death and Resurrection of Christ as a single eschatological 
event; but while the crucifixion is historical in the most unambiguous 
sense, he will not say that the Resurrection belongs to history as a 
fact that could be recognised by historical science. What happened 
objectively was the event of the Cross, and the Resurrection is but 
the realized meaning of that happening, or rather, a kind of inter- 
pretation of the significance of the Cross. It is nothing more than a 
by-product of an encounter with the living Christ. ‘“‘If the event of 
Easter Day is in any sense an historical event additional to the event 
of the Cross, it is nothing else than the rise of faith in the risen 
Lord.” ‘An historical fact which involves a resurrection from the 
dead is utterly inconceivable.” “The historical problem is scarcely 
relevant to Christian belief in the Resurrection.” Profound as his 
theory may be, one cannot help feeling that the event of the Re- 
surrection is stripped of its historical content. 


IV 


Professor Bultmann’s radical treatment of the New Testament 
material met with a sympathetic response from some scholars, but 
has been violently criticised on almost every point by his opponents. 

The suggestion that there are elements of mythology in the New 
lestament is not new in the history of New Testament interpretation. 
But what is new, as Brunner points out, is the expansion which Bult- 
mann gives to the idea of the mythical. ‘“‘Bultmann confuses the two 
questions “‘myth” and the “world-view”."” The question of “‘world- 
view,’ Brunner says, “‘is a truth of natural science,” but the question 
of ‘myth’ as “intepretation of history, and the idea of the nature and 
action of God is another question,” and “‘the latter has nothing to 
do with science,” but is itself a religious problem." I think Brunner’s 
criticism is important. Bultmann not only wishes to purge away 
the mythical world-view but also the ancient people’s mythical “‘self- 
understanding,” replacing it by his own existentialism which is no 
more than a modern myth, because there is no finality in modern 
man’s self-understanding! In short, he reads his modern existential 
philosophy into the Biblical “‘self-understanding” of man. Thus the 
New Testament message is distorted by his arbitrary modernisation. 
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Others think that Bultmann’s whole approach is illegitimate, 
because his pre-supposition that “the New Testament message is a 
myth created by the early church fails to explain how historically it 
was possible that immediately after Jesus’s death the primitive church 
should have applied such an interpretation to his life, unless both his 
personality and his work had already provided sufficient evidence 
to his followers for the fact that he was the Messiah and the Son of 
God proclaimed in the Jewish prophetic writings.” 

Still more scholars feel that historical elements dwindle under 
Bultmann’s handling, where every statement of faith in the New 
Testament is but a statement of man’s own existence. Historical 
facts like the miracles of Jesus and His Resurrection have become 
the shadows of subjective human consciousness. Even Incarnation 
is rendered unreal when Bultmann says that “‘the Incarnation is but 
mythological language which means that Jesus stems from eternity. 
His origin transcends both history and nature.” Thus H. Thielicke 
criticises him, *“The entry of the Logos into flesh involves a particular 
understanding of human life, which cannot be discovered as immanent 
in the world around us. This would imply that the Logos did not 
become flesh.’""S) This may be a little exaggerated, but there is 
some truth in it. What Bultmann seems to suggest is this; even 
if the Word did become flesh, what kind of flesh does not matter. 
After all, we do not know anything about it from the historical 
point of view. The historical Jesus is unknown to us. 


Moreover, Bultmann lays exclusive emphasis on_ personal 
religious experience. This makes one think that religious experience 
is the only thing God wishes to impart to the human soul, and thus 
“robs man of the hope of a new heaven and a new earth, and of a 
life of everlasting communion with the Lord.” 


V 


Though Bultmann’s demythologising has been the cause of much 
resentment against himself from conservative circles, yet undoubtedly 
he has raised a correct and penetrating question: “Can we disen- 
tangle the gospel message from its mythological cloak and hence seek 
to dispense with the latter in our modern communication?” Bult- 
mann constantly makes a distinction between kerygma and myth, 
and hence for him the answer is a positive “‘yes."” He whisks the 
“mythological cloak’ away with his existentialism! 

But to me there is danger in isolating myth from kerygma, as 
the two are so organically interwoven that the annulment of one may 
mean distortion to the other. Myth, we must remember, was 
theology to the Biblical writers. The gospel message gives content 
to the myth and the myth furnishes the form for the gospel message. 
It is always difficult to draw the line of demarkation between them, 
as e.g. when the Atonement is presented to us in the New Testament, 
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as a “mythical” event of Christ’s sacrificial death, here we have a 
historical fact before us. Yet this fact was already interpreted by the 
eyes of faith of the first Christians. The Atonement to them was the 
sacrificial act of the Son of God, the pre-existing, the sinless Son who 
for our salvation ‘came from heaven.” The Cross would have been 
meaningless if the “‘mythical’’ elements were stripped away. 


The distinction between myth and history cannot be too sharply 
drawn. Historians are still divided in opinion as to the nature and 
aim of their discipline. But they agree that a mere record of facts 
does not constitute historical writing. If we may make a distinction 
between factual history, which aims at an objective. balanced, survey 
of events; and essential history, which even while taking liberties with 
the primary facts, seeks to reach and present the heart of the histo- 
rical process, myth may have its place in such essential history. In 
this sense myths have their right to exist in the New Testament. 
They may require explanation and interpretation. It would be wrong 
for us to dispose of them through re-mythologizing. 


In religion we are often dealing with things which cannot be 
expressed in conceptual terms, things of which we cannot have know- 
ledge in the exact sense. For the sake of communication we have to 
have recourse to myths, knowing that the imagery of the myth has to 
be taken not literally but symbolically. After all, the use of myths 
is inevitable when we attempt to express the other-worldy in terms 
of the this worldy. What else can we do? The language of religion, 
to a certain extent, is bound to be mythical. ‘“‘Christianity can 
soundly speak of the myth of Creation and the myth of the Fall. 
The Creation and the Fall do not belong to history in the proper 
sense, and yet they are not purely timeless realities, out of relation 
to time and history. And a Christian myth is a symbolical way of 
stating something which is neither history nor timeless reality, and 
which therefore cannot be stated either in purely historical or in 
purely conceptual terms.’"'® Myth states symbolically truths in the 
super-historical sphere. 


As a conclusion I quote Professor Amos N. Wilder’s words 
which are a sensible summary of this debatable issue:” ... mytho- 
logy in the sense of imaginative presentation is essential in religion. 
lhe language of faith requires it and glories in it. The more vital 
the faith is, the more inevitably its world vision projects itself in 
such language just as it projects itself in dramatic ritual. When 
recourse to imaginative vision is abused, correction is called for by 
tests of sobriety and truth. When the imaginative vehicles become 
misleading through their dated character, they call for interpretation 
usually rather than for rejection. But to dismiss “mythology” in 
favour of the prose of religion is to rationalize something which 
cannot be rationalized to this degree.” 
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NOTES. 


The term “myth” signifies 1. that which is fable, a tale. 2. a literary 
form which describes other-worldly matters in this worldly concepts 
3, a method of interpreting ultimate truth and, therefore, a method 
of thinking. The term in this passage is used either as 2 or 3. cf. the 
article on ‘Myth’ in the “Handbook of Christian Theology.” Living 
Age Book, 1958. 


Also see the explanation of “myth” in Professor S. H. Hooke’s well 
written little book “In the Beginning” 1947, Clarendon. (page 18) “. . 
ritual in this ancient pattern of religion did not consist only of actions, 
but the acions were accompanied by spoken words ... whose magical 
efficacy was an essenial part of the ritual... In the ritual the myth 
was the spoken part which related the story of what was being done in 
the acted part, but the story was not told to amuse an audience, it was 
a word of power: the repetition of the magic words had power to 
bring about or re-create the situation which they described,” 


cf. His essay in “Kerygma and Myth” ed. Bartsch and Fuller, (Bracket 
words are mine) S.P.C.K. 1953, p. 1 ff 


“Kerygma and Myth” page 10, footnote 

ibid. page 10. 

A. N. Wilder “New Testament Faith for Today” page 46. S.C.M. 1956 
ibid. page 68 

“Jesus Christ and Mythology” page 81 

“Kerygma and Myth” page 37 

“ibid.” page 38 

“ibid.” page 35 
“ibid.” page 42 


“ 


Doctrine of Creation and Redemption” Brunner, page 264 ff 
Westminister, 1952. 


Brunner, ibid. page 26S. 


cf. the article on Myth by O. A. Piper in the “Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge.” Baker 1955 


see H. Thielicke’s criticism in “Kerygma and Myth.” page 14. 


see D. M. Baillic’s article as an Appendix to Chapters 2 and 3 of 


his book “God Was In Christ.” Revised edition 1955, Faber and Raber 
page 215 


“New Testament Faith for Today.” page 48 
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“Communism and the 
Theologians’ * 


DAVID S. C. CHEN. 


Charles West, formerly assistant director of the Ecumenical 
Institute at Bossey is now professor of Christian Ethics at Princeton 
Seminary. The substance of this book was originally presented 
to Yale University in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 
Ph. D. degree. This book is dedicated to Christian friends in China 
and in Germany as a “small participation” in their Christian ministry 
among Communists. 

His main concern is the problem of how in the midst of terror 
and suspicion, falsehood and antagonism, hardship and _ suffering, 
Christians in encounter with Communists may minister to. their 
needs with the gospel of Jesus Christ, and all that it implies in 
every concrete situation of life. 

His method is to introduce the thoughts and attitudes of Brunner, 
Hromadka, Tillich, Reinhold Niebuhr and Barth, and then evaluate 
ind criticize them. His position is a strong Barthian one, which 
manifests itself throughout the last half of the book. For instance, 
speaking of Barth he says, “His theology forms a seedbed in which 
the Christian insights of other men can reach a fuller flower, and the 
Christian encounter with Communism find firmer roots in reality” 
(p.14). 

In dealing with Brunner’s attitude towards communism, 
West uses the titlke “Communism as the Enemy”. He says, 
“Communism, for Brunner, is the most consistent and thorough 
example of the principle of totalitarianism in all history’ (p.28). 
tor Brunner totalitarianism is injustice per se, therefore Communism 
is to be rejected. But in such a flat denial of Communism, a point 
of contact with the Communists is destroyed and a possible influence 
from the Christian side becomes impossible. 

He is also against Brunner’s idea of the Christian as a 
“conservative revolutionary’ who seeks to transform the world 
through his love of neighbour, but who does so without facing the 
social issues squarely. He thinks that Brunner’s theology of eschato- 
logy “fails to penetrate his social ethics” (p.39), and that his emphasis 
mn “individual influence changing the attitudes and spirit of other 
individuals, as the key to social power,” is the very reason for 


+ A summary of Charles West’s important book S. C. M. 1958. pp. 
399 35s .) made by David S. C. Chen of Taipei, at the Third Theological 
Study Institute, Singapore 1960. 
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neglecting “the whole problem of power.’ Brunner’s position is 
thus considered to be “helpless before the vigour of Communist 
power to build new societies on the strength of a future hope” 
(pp. 39 f.). 

Josef Hromadka of Prague is viewed by West as taking 
the position of “Christian pro-Communists” (p.51). In this position 
one seeks to find in Communism” a truth and value which can some- 
how be integrated with a reformed Christian faith and practice” (p.51) 
Hromadka regards Communism as “the dynamic of contemporary 
history,” and as “relatively helpful in bringing out the importance of 
the economic factor in history.” He affirms that the true Communist 
“should be dear to us, simply because his rising to power as leader 
of thousands of workers represents effort toward progress in social 
life” (pp. 57 f.). 

Hromadka, however, does not seek to harmonize “Christian 
ethics with Communist practice,” realizing that “Communism is only 
a secularized reflection of some of the themes of the Christian faith” 
(pp. 58 f.) 

Men like Hromadka, says West, “continually treat the ideological 
concepts which the Communists have taught them—socialism, the 
rise of oppressed classes in Communism, the Communist peace move- 
ment, and the like—as God-given ‘scientific’ axioms” (p. 74). They 
are more concerned with repentance for the sins of the old socia! 
order and are slow to reckon with the “present sins in a new order.” 
They even fail to face the “problem of repentance for a much more 
immediate sin.” Here West is thinking about their pastoral inability 
to give a guide in the situation of indoctrination, of collectivization of 
farms, of informing on one’s neighbour etc., where the Communists 
sin in having their “own total claims on human allegiance.” ‘‘This 
theology of the concrete Word of God,” says West,“remains curiously 
pious and abstract ......... The most amateur social scientist could 
demolish Hromadka’s analysis both of Communism and of western 
society” (pp. 75 f.). 

West associates Paul Tillich with religious socialism 
“Tillich finds a structural analogy between the Christian and Marxist 
ideas of truth as unity of theory and practice” (p. 92), and “between 
the prophetic Christian and the Marxist views of history....... 
Both regard the content of history as being the struggle of good and 
evil forces..... Both believe that a certain minority group within an 
elect nation or class bears the destiny of all history and is the 
instrument of its fulfilment” (p. 94). There is also a “structural! 
analogy between Christian prophetism and Marxism in their doctrine 
of man. Both believe that man is not what he ought to be” (p.95). 
For Tillich, “the basic historical impulse in Marxist socialism is not 
the demonic one represented by Soviet Communism, but the kairos 
in which the proletariat stands, on the verge of a new theonomy.” 
Tillich presupposes “this spiritual solidarity with socialism as an 
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historical movement, and with the basic insights and vision of 
Karl Marx” (p.96). 


Walter Dirks, a Roman Catholic editor, however, breaks away 
from such thinking. Dirks regards Karl Marx as “‘the prophet of 
another faith which confronts the Christian faith at once with 
humbling examples of love and devotion, and with distorting and 
limiting perspectives and actions” (p. 107). Dirk’s position is this: 
“The Christian must rather start to live his faith, as honestly as the 
communist, from the proletariat situation, until he can solve problems 
better and think better than the communist does, in the midst of a 
revolution in which all men become poor and insecure” (p.107). 

According to West, “Tillich’s failure to come to grips with 
Communism as a reality lies in his ontology itself.” (p.110).  “*His 
faith that the world is basically a system of Being in motion, 
corresponding to his philosophical understanding, closes his mind to 
the human realities of Communism when they fall outside this system” 
(p. 111). 


Now West turns to Reinhold Niebuhr with the chapter 
heading: “An American Encounter.” West is convinced that 
Niebuhr’s approach is essentially different from that of the foregoing 
theologians. His main concern is the “immediate struggles of men in 
their sin with the social powers and responsibilities before them” 
(p. 117). 


For Niebuhr the “balance of power” is of greatest importance in 
the establishment of a healthy society. He seeks to educate man’s 
reason and conscience with the “imaginative insight of Christian 
love.” Niebuhr has a deep insight for “radical analysis of present 
dav ideologies and powers which place society in historical crisis and 
threaten it with revolutionary change” (pp. 120 f.). Niebuhr does 
not believe that man, clever as he is, can be “free of all ideological 
taint,” therefore he sees the need to maintain “a healthy scepticism 
about the moral pretensions of every social ideal,” and remain 
“open to new realities which reflect the action of human freedom, 
prepared to mediate morally between the conflicting human values 
they express” (pp. 140-142). “Unideological truth” is “the truth of 
revelation.” But man in his sin is unable to perceive it without 
“distortion.” 

West's criticism of Niebuhr is that his ‘“‘anchor ts in the wrong 
place, and limits his insight into the issues which the challenge of 
Communism presents—-precisely it has turned his radicalism into 
a conservatism which cannot understand deeply enough the extent to 
which the modern world has lost its sense even of a residual 
justitia originalis’’. (p. 167). 


“For Christians confronted with Communists as neighbours,” 
says West, ‘“‘Niebuhr is of surprisingly little help considering his 
experience and insight” (p. 174). “The personal God who calls and 
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redeems in Christ, leading us to concrete personal relations with him 
and our neighbour in faith, is rarely brought to the fore‘ (p. 174). 
‘He fails to understand much of the inner dynamic of the Communist 
movement, and many of the resources, other than political, which are 
available to the Christian for meeting it” (p. 175). Moreover, 
‘“Niebuhr’s criticism of the pretensions of the church far outweigh 
his constructive statements about its vocation” (p. 175). 

West speaks highly of the Barthian encounter with the 
Communists. ‘No one of the theologians with whom we deal in 
this study, gives as adequate a Christian answer to the intellectual 
problems raised by the Marxist doctrine of ideology, as does Barth” 
(p. 216). For Barth, “ideology is characteristic of man-centred 
thinking as such, not only of the thought of certain social groups. 
Man, seeking the meeting of life apart from Christ, is the very type 
of the ideologue” (p. 217). 

Barth has a sound theological foundation to say “No” to the 
ideology of communism, and “‘it is precisely this ‘No’ which creates 
a genuine encounter by removing the Christian from the field of the 
communist’s manipulation” (p. 235). Barth seeks to “free the Word 
of God from every human Weltanschauung” (p. 225). Eternity 
for Barth is not timelessness, neither is it negation of time. 
For him the eternity of God is “‘itself beginning, process, and end” 
(p. 259). Therefore, “‘there is no other history which is not 
Heilsgeschichte” (p. 260). Christ is the future of the world but 
He is at the same time “its present Lord.” 

“One of Barth’s profoundest contributions to the whole Christian 
encounter with Communism, says West, “‘is to have given Christians 
a new theological perspective .... on time and eternity, which in 
truth circumvents the Marxist—idealist antithesis” (p. 276). 

West, however, does not leave Barth without criticism. He 
feels that despite all his exaltation of the concrete, Barth finds it 
difficult to break through to the concrete. “‘He shows himself 
strangely insensitive to the world in practice.” He lacks “that 
urgency of practical concern” (p. 320). ‘He fails completely to 
measure the force of Communist ideological pressure through 
schools, mass organizations, training camps and the like, in the 
service of the total claim which the state makes on the lives of its 
citizens” (p. 321). West, in principle, accepts Barth’s answer to 
Communism, but he is practical enough to sense his practical 
inadequacy. He says, “in this area of human life Barth remains, 
to this day, something of a stranger” (p. 324). 

The last chapter is his conclusion where he shows the 
impossibility of an adequate theological answer to Communism on 
the one hand and suggests some useful and necessary approaches 
to Communism on the other. West says, “there is no theology which 
in itself is adequate to deal with Communism, and there is no 
encounter with Communism which by itself embraces the whole of 
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the problem it presents to the Christian faith and life’ (p. 338). 
Again he says, “no Christian theologian may rest content that he 
has discovered the proper response to Communism only for one 
section of Christendom” (p. 373). Thus West wishes that Christians 
sincerely and intelligently seek to answer the problems of Communism 
in the light of the whole implication of one’s belief in Jesus Christ 
and with a world-wide perspective of what the Communists are doing 
to the peoples of the world. West suggests that Christians must have 
“the responsible use of power,”’ have “‘mutual respect’’ in politics 
and economics, and proceed with their “positive undertaking” in the 
reformation of the social order (pp. 360-363). 

He believes that Christians ought to have a sound under- 
standing of the social implications of faith in Christ, take “just and 
responsible social action,’ “‘build strong but moderate government 
at home, as an answer to communism,” and avoid any kind of 
“totalitarianism” (p. 367). 


He also sees the necessity of the “‘renewal of the church in the 
face of Communism’. The Church must treat all men truly as 
God’s children, and as “ta missionary movement” it must seek to 
meet the needs of all men under the lordship of Christ” (p. 380). 

He finally’ points out ways in which Christians may minister to 
the needs of Communists. He expects Christians to have 
“personal encounter’ with them, to push them back in wise and 
friendly fashion to “the problem of faith,“* and to extend warm- 
hearted “‘fellowship” to the Communists as men who are in need of 
it. The basic matter as West sees it, is “obedient participation in 
God’s concern for our neighbour each day and year” (p. 386). 

This is a tremendously valuable book for Christian people who 
are facing the serious problem of Communism today. There is no 
ready-made answer to be found in the book, but the theological 
discussions that West carries on are basic to an understanding of the 
Christian task in facing the powerful challenge of Communism. 
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Book Reviews 


Modern Literature and the Religious 
Frontier, Nathan Scott Jr., 
Harper Bros., N.Y. 


In this slender volume we have the 
tentative but unusually well informed 
and provocative findings of one who 
has been living for a number of years 
on the frontier of Christian Theology 
and modern _ literature. Nathan 
Scott’s chief concern is with the 
coming rapprochement of Theology 
and the arts, of which he sees a few 
encouraging signs, and to which he 
himself is greatly contributing from 
his post as Professor in the depart- 
ment of Religion and Art in the 
Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago, 

Chapter I gives an_ illuminating 
perspective on the relations between 
poetry and religion in the modern 
period. The use of language is taken 
as the clearest index to the state of 
health of a people’s culture; and our 
period is seen as one dominated, 
one might say well-nigh strangled, by 
the too restrictive confines of the 
empirical method. 


Chapter II is concerned with the 
prospects which a theological app- 
raisal can bring to the field of 
literary criticism. But this is no 
cheap and simple “pushing in” with 
fixed dogmas and ready anathemas. 
Full recognitions is given to the 
failure of Protestantism to give due 
place to “the yea-saying impulse of 
the biblical faith and its moment of 
creative play.’ Many Christians are 
wholly insensitive to the concerns of 
modern literature because they ex- 
plain their distance from the stresses 
and strains which it reflects as due to 
their Christian principles, when, in 
fact, the distance is more due to 
a protected social situation in which 
is has been possible to close one’s 
eyes to the dislocations of the age 
to which history has committed us 


Chapter III is entitled “Prolego- 


menon to a Christian Poetic’ and 
shows the relevance of Buber, 


Augustine, and Tillich for this excit- 
ing and demanding adventure. 


Chapter IV describes the various 
myths by which modern artists have 
saught to organize the current chaos 
These are designated as The Myth 
of Isolato, of which Kafka and the 
sense of cosmic exile is taken as a 
prime specimen; The Myth of Hell- 
William Faulkner is typical of this; 
The Myth of Voyage—in which men 
seek, not so much outwardly but 
inwardly, for “The Good Place”; and 
finally the relatively unused Myth of 
Sanctity—of which T. S. Eliot has 
given us a glimpse, stressing that it 
only appears on the other side of the 
“dark night of the spirit.” 


Chapter V describes the concern 
for the personal in modern literature, 
in contrast to the prevailing mecha- 
nistic, statistical impersonalism of the 
times. Samuel Beckett's Waiting for 
Godot and J. D. Salinger’s The 
Catcher in the Rye are examined in 
this connection 

Chapter VI shows again the perils 
and prospects of the Christian in 
the field of the verbal arts, with 
special mention of the contributions 
of Eliot and Auden, and warning 
lessons derived from Graham Greene 
and William Faulkner. It concludes 
with the hope that “if we succeed 
in bringing the Christian faith into a 
genuinely dialogical relationship with 
modern literature, so that art may 
speak to religion and religion to art, 
we may in due time get a renewal 
and a deepening of both.” 

For anyone with an already slightly 
aroused interest in this absorbing 
ficld Scott's book is of first impor- 
tance. And for the unaroused, a 
very small outlay of money and time 
here might very well mark the 
opening of a door to a whole new 
area of theology and life. 


There is, of course, nothing speci- 
fically “South-East Asian” about this 
But the similarity of “city problems” 
can be seen throughout the world, 
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and the effects of a cosmopolitan 
culture makes the problems here dis- 
cussed as familiar in Rangoon, 
Singapore, and Hong Kong, as in 
New York, London, and Paris. 


PAUL CLASPER, 
Insein, Burma. 


The Early Liturgy to the Time of 


Gregory the Great. Josef A. 
Jungmann, S.J., Darton, Long- 
man & Todd, London 1959. 


Pp. x and 314. 50s. 


Chis is a brilliant introduction to 
the study of the worship practices 
and the liturgical formulations of the 
early centuries. As is well known, a 
great deal of new material has come 
to light during the past 100 years, 
and even since the publication of L. 
Duchesne’s Les origines du_ culte 
hretien in 1889, and F. Cabrol’s 
Les origines liturgiques in 1906. 
Fr. Jungmann’s survey takes into 
iccount all recent discoveries and 
shows that many of the earlier 
theories about pristine _ liturgical 
origins have to be revised. He shows 
eg. that the liturgical Hours did 
not as it is often stated spring from 
monastic practices, but from the 
private devotional life of the Chris- 
tians in the early centuries. It was 
the fourth century that saw the con- 
version of these private “hours” into 
iturgical prayer, but even then the 
change did not occur as one might 
expect, It was monasticism which 
zealously snatched up the ancient 
tradition and continued to foster and 
refine it. Thus what had been private 
prayer, became corporate prayer 
vithin the narrow precincts of the 
religious community. The only ex- 
ceptions were Lauds (often called 
matinum, “‘Matins”) and Vespers as 
they alone of all the canonical hours 
ire associated with the corporate 
worship of the early Christian com- 
munities. 


As may be expected, the author 
devotes much of his attention to the 
levelopment of the Eucharistic 
Liturgy. Great weight is given to 
the Apostolic Tradition of St. Hippoly- 
tus. In his discussion of this and 
other sources he accepts with few 
exceptions the views of the Anglican 


scholar Dom Gregory Dix (The Shape 
of the Liturgy). But his discussion is 
by no means confined to Eucharistic 
practices. The whole scope of 
pristine worship and its theological 
presuppositions is dealt with in great 
detail including festivals, veneration 
of Martyrs and Confessors, symbo- 
lism, baptismal and penitential prac- 
tices, etc. He shows how the 
Church’s encounter with Gnosticism, 
Montanism and Arianism is reflected 
in the Liturgy. He traces the deve- 
lopment not only of the Latin and 
Gelasian liturgies, but also of the 
Eastern liturgies. We are reminded 
of the enormous réle played by the 
Church’s Liturgy in the early dif- 
fusion of Christianity. The Liturgy 
was in fact the main missionary tool 
of the early Church. Iit is only in 
recent times that organisation and 
other external means have come to 
be looked upon as indispensable fac- 
tors in the Church’s evangelistic task. 


Fr. Jungmann’s book is_ highly 
informative and is written in a lucid 
style and irenic spirit. A non- 
Roman reader can find little or 
nothing in the book to jar his “protes- 
tant” ears. The translation has been 
done with great skill, and only 
occasionally does the reader become 
conscious of the fact that he is not 
reading the original version, 


SEVERRE HOLTH, 
Singapore. 


The Christian Faith and non-Chris- 
tian Religions. A. C. Bouquet, 
Library of Constructive Theo- 
logy, James Nisbet & Co. Ltd., 


Welwyn, Herts., 1958. pp. xiv 
and 449. 25s. 
The author accepts unashamedly 


the “Logos Principle” and believes, as 
did St. Justin, St. Clement and St. 
Augustine of old, that there are 
elements of Divine self-manifestation 
in all religions. At the same time he 
maintains the uniqueness of Christi- 
anity and the qualitative difference 
between revelation generally and 
God's self-disclosure in Jesus Christ. 
But no more than other writers, 
ancient or modern, who hold this 
view (and the present reviewer is one 
of them) does he offer a wholly 
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satisfactory explanation of how these 
two views can be reconciled without 
falling into the Hindu error of regard- 
ing all religions as having a funda- 
mental identity and as being but 
different aspects of one central reality. 
The author does not make any bones 
about the fact that he disagrees 
rather violently with Kraemer’s point 
of view, even in the modified form. 
That Kraemer’s Christian Faith in a 
Non-Christian World was prefaced 
by Archbishop Temple and recom- 
mended by him, Bouquet can only 
explain as having taken place before 
Temple had read the book with any 
real attention! 


On the whole, Bouquet’s book is 
rewarding reading, written as it is in 
his easy journalistic style. He knows 
his subject, and is also familiar with 
the latest developments in other fields 
such as science, physics and even 
astronomy. His book is a mine of 
information about the religions of 
the world, but the reader is exas- 
perated by the absence of foot-notes 
and references. Copious quotations 
are found on almost every page, but 
only occasionally a_ foot-note is 
attached giving the sources. 


The revival of ethnic religions in 
our time the author ascribes partly 
to Christian influence and partly to 
nationalistic aspirations. He is un- 
doubtedly in his right when he says 
that with the exception of one or two 
these religions cannot be said to be 
universalistic in intention. Other 
statements are open to criticism, f 
ex when he says that the Buddhist 
movement did not enter China until 
the sixth century A.D. (p. 88), and 
that “Mo invented a new word for 
his new kind of benevolence, which 
was to be equal and universal, by 
adding to jen the suffix ai, which is 
the Chinese word for ordinary sexual 
love, the compound being capable 
of transliteration as jienai”’ (p. 90). 
It is also a little amusing to read that 
“the structure of this Chinese liturgy 
(i.e. the ceremony that took place in 
the Temple of Heaven) was almost 
exactly that of a high mass.” Al- 
though the present book shows much 
less affinity with Troeltsch and the 
Religio-Historical School than did his 





earlier Comparative Religion, one has 
an uneasy feeling that the author is 
too prone to make over-simplifications 
and to draw conclusions from in 
sufficient premises. 


Throughout the book the author 
advocates the sound principle of in 
digenisation in the sense that the 
acceptance of Christianity need not 
lead to a complete abandonment of 
pre-Christian ideas and customs. He 
might have illustrated this more from 
the early expansion of Christianity in 
Europe which abounds in examples 
of the principle of adaptation. But 
at the same time the author is fully 
aware that the taking up of Christia- 
nity into already existing religious 
systems would in the end lead to the 
dissolution of these religions. 


The concluding section on Theo- 
logical Revaluation is on the whole 
fair and judicious, though necessari- 
ly brief. As far as one can judge, 
the views of the various modern 
scholars set out in this section are 
both representative and _ skillfully 
nalysed. One is a little surprised, 
however, that no single reference is 
made to the late Karl Ludvig 
Reichelt, who was one who not only 
theorised about the Christian 
approach to non-Christian religionists 
but also put his principles to the test 
of actual implementation 


SVERRE HOLTH, 


Singapore 


The Changing Pattern Of Family In 
India. Edited by P. D. Deva- 
nandan and M. M. Thomas 
Christian Institute for the study 
of Religion and Society. 19 
Miller Road, Bangalore, 1960. 


This book is not written by 
an individual person, but it is the 
result of a group study of wellknow: 
theologians and sociologists on this 
subject, Even though each chapter 
was originally written by one person 
it has undergone radical revision and 
alteration as a result of group criti 
cism. Therefore the book tends to 
claim to represent a consensus of 
thinking of all the people in India 
which is certainly not correct. 
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India is a vast country with in- 
numerable castes and subcastes, which 
form innumerable patterns of family 
in India, which seem to be just im- 
possible to account for in this small 
book. The group has done a credit- 
ible and excellent job in this small 
book, giving a general idea of the 
changing pattern of family in India. 

Chapter one deals with the Tradi- 
tional Joint Family system, and gives 
i clear picture of common Ancestry 
and property, family social relations, 
but is merely concerned with the 
Classical Hindu joint family system 

The second chapter deals with the 
rural Families in Transition, which is 
really difficult to describe as changes 
vary from place to place. On page 
27 it says, “the lower castes are not 
usually land-owning castes.” In tra- 
ditional society it was quite correct, 
but now at present in North India at 
many places, the low caste people are 
mostly land-owning people. Second- 
ly the Jajamani system is only a 
nominal tradition now. Though the 
early marriage is often emphasized in 
higher castes, but the fact should be 
mentioned that the advanced age of 
marriage is often seen in the higher 
castes because of the dowry system 
specially in Brahmin caste, so much 
so that some women remain un- 
married because of the dowry system, 
The marriage is_ religious duty 
Dharma)as has been already mention- 
ed. Even though marriage is sacred 
in Hinduism, the idea of dharma is 
getting vague among the younger 
generation and individualism is creep- 
ng very rapidly into the joint family 
system. 

The traditional way of transmission 
{ education and culture is explicitly 
lealt in this chapter, but the present 
fact of modern education is totally 
enored. 

In chapter three factors and conse- 
juences of change of New Ideas, New 
Social Sanction, and new social struc- 
tures are discussed by the writer, 
vhich is the most difficult thing in an 
Indian structural society. Broadly 
peaking it gives quite a good picture 
‘f the subject, supported by the state- 
ments of the leading authoritative 
persons, but the change varies from 
person to person, family to family, 


village to village and city to city, 
which is just difficult to describe as 
the norm in a rapidly changing 
society. 

Chapter four deals with popula- 
tion growth and family planning and 
through the statistic reports, the writer 
has tried to show the danger of an 
economic break down in_ future 
India. This is the hardest thing for 
the Indian mind to perceive, a general 
education on this subject might help 
the later generation to break away 
from traditional views. 


In chapter five the new goals the 
writer intends to suggest that the 
break down of the most basic social 
institutions may lead to chaos and 
moral degradation, which is not true 
in some of the educated families who 
have already broken away from those 
social institutions. The Government 
of India as a welfare state, in the 
constitution has given — general 
direction for movement of the society 
which will and_ should facilitate 
achievement of new goals in the 
Indian structural society. 


In chapter six The Christian under- 
standing of family, the writer has 
gone into detail in describing the 
traditional Christian family, from the 
beginning of the Christian era and 
has explicitly given the teaching of 
the Bible on the subject, but in my 
opinion the writer has completely 
ignored the traditional heritage that 
Christians in India share together. 


Church and the Christian Home 
discussed in chapter seven is too 
vague, and the whole discussion is 
based on the Church and the Chris- 
tian home with the Biblical point of 
view. It does not suggest any speci- 
fic ways to help the changing pattern 
of family in India, though the writer 
does give many quotations from the 
Bible to suggest that Church and the 
Christian Home must have close 
relations in this changing world. 


On the whole this book gives quite 
a good picture of the structure ef 
society in India, supported by autlior- 
ities like S. Radhakrishnan, M. K. 
Gandhi, K. M. Panikar, A. R_ Desai 
etc, and many quotations from 
several other books, but after reading 
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the book, the reader will feel that the 
emphasis remains on the traditional 
family rather than the changing 
pattern of family in India. 


TERENCE JOSEPH. 


The Kingdom: A New Testament 
course. Colin Alves, Cambridge 
University Press, 1959. pp. 203. 


if the primary function of Chris- 
tian education is to show the way in 
which Christianity offers the right rela- 
tionship between God and man, and 
that from this arises the Christian view 
of the right relationship between man 
and man,—if our endeavours for this 
purpose need to provide Bible teach- 
ing not just as history or literature, 
but as basic written sources of Chris- 
tian information, doctrine, and life, 
and if great care must be taken to 
secure that Biblical scholarship be 
allied with the proper consideration 
of the needs and capacities of child- 
ren at all ages so that the program 
should be educationally acceptable, 
and technically sound,—I found this 
easy reading book of Mr. Alves most 
satisfying. 


Designed as the third book of a 
five-volume Divinity course (Book I, 
Life and the Bible, Book II, the 
Scriptures, Book IV, the Covenant, 
and Book V, the Gospel), ‘The 
kingdom’ has been primarily intended 
for a one vear course of teaching 
13-14 age group at British schools. 
However, it will also be of good 
service for study groups of older youth 
or adults as a gateway handbook of 
Christian knowledge. 


Mr. Alves has put special efforts 
on two points which make his work 
different from other “Stories of the 
New Testament”. First, the material 
is so arranged that there is no break 
in continuity between Easter and 
Whitsun, namely. Gospel and Acts 
which are parts of one and the same 
story. Secondly, the danger of in- 
doctrination has been avoided by 
approaching the subject with constant 
reference to points of translation, 
interpretation, ‘scientific explanation’ 
and also historical reconstruction. 

His method of presentation is to 
pivot each Chapter on a passage from 
the Bible. A verse-by-verse com- 





mentary is provided on each passage, 
while the chapters themselves provide 
necessary background material, point 
the significance of the biblical ex- 
cerpts, and link the excerpts together 
into one continuous ‘Story of Jesus’ 

Book lists for further reference 
both for teachers and pupils, excer- 
cises for each chapter, maps which 
have been constructed in such a way 
that they can be used both for further 
relerence and also as revision excer 
cise, further arguments on_ historical! 
background ... form a _ book of 
Orientation to Christian Faith com 
prehensive and profound in its con- 
tent yet simple and apt in the use of 
language and ways of expression. 

The whole book is divided into 
three terms of one year as the story 
develops through three stages which 
are the background of Messianic con 
ception, the mission of Jesus, and the 
worldwide expansion and _ establish- 
ment of the Christian church. 


This is one of those books which 
challenge people with the desire for 
translating into their own languages 
as it is evident that the book will be 
made use by most people who are at 
the task of Christian education, by 
leaders and seekers of the truth. and 
even by non Christians who might be 
interested in reading a story book 
based on historical facts of mankind 


Ko CHU-HIONG, 
Tainan Theological Colleg 


Understanding the New Testament. 
Howard Clark Kee and Frankli 
W. Young. Prentice Hal! 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
1957. pp. 492. U.S.$5.95. 
English Edition: The Living World 
of the New Testament. Darton 
Longman & Todd, London, 196! 
pp. 492 25s 
This book like its companio 
volume Understanding the Old Testa 
ment by Bernhard W. Andersor 
(reviewed in the October 1959 issuc 
of our Journal) is already widely 
known and used in our Asian theo 
logical schools. Professor Kee ol 
Drew and Professor Young. ol 
Princeton produced this book at the 
request of the Projects Committee 
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of the National Council on Religion 
n Higher Education, and an excellent 
project it has been. It is sufficiently 
non-technical to be useful in present- 
ng the New Testament literature 
igainst its historical background to 
the laymen who wants to have a 
better understanding of his faith. It 
s a work of sound scholarship that 
does not evade the critical issues 
ind gives many references to other 
iuthorities for following up different 
views, including several pages with 
suggestions for additional reading, 
referring back to the chapters in the 
book and their main subjects. 


It is the balanced, scholarly, non- 
extremist and positive qualities of 
the book that make it admirably fitted 
to be used as an introduction to the 
New Testament literature by our 
faculties and students alike. As in 
the case of its Old Testament counter- 
part, it offers an historical framework 
that enables the reader to understand 
the growth of Christian communities 
that in their turn produce the New 
lestament documents. At the same 
time, the authors aim to understand 
nd interpret the faith by which these 
mmunities lived and grew. Aids 
to understand the ‘sitz im leben’ of 
the growing Church are provided in 
maps, charts, photographs that help 
the reader to put himself into these 


‘ 


formative years 


The book consists of three parts: 


1. The community emerges 
(six chapters) 

2. The community — expands 
(four chapters) 

3. The community = matures 


(five chapters) 


In part 1, the main studies are of 
the world background of the time; 
a general approach to the community 
nd its convictions; and a more 
detailed account of Jesus, his ministry, 
teaching, death and _ resurrection. 
Synoptics and parts of Acts). Part 
2 deals with Paul from his conversion 
to his death (Acts, Galations, I and 
{1 Corinthians, I Thessalonians, 
Romans, Colossians, Philippians, 
Philemon and James). Part 3 dis- 
cusses the conflicts, the organisation 
nd relations to ‘the world’ of the 


maturing community. (Revelation, 
I Peter, Hebrews, I and II Timothy, 
Titus, | and Il John, Jude, II Peter 
and Ephesians and the Fourth 
Gospel, with reference also to I 
Clement, Didache, and _ Ignatius’s 
Epistles). 

The final chapter on ‘The hope of 
the Community’ discusses hope in the 
Synoptics, in Paul, in specific predic- 
tions, as modified yet persisting. The 
book ends with references to the 
significance of Albert Schweitzer and 
the recovery of eschatology. 

Some might look for a more radi- 
cal treatment e.g. of the content of 
Jesus’ preaching, and the problem 
of the historical Jesus, demythologi- 
sing etc., but in a book that aims to 
be a general introduction to the liter- 
ature and growth of the Christian 
community, ‘it is inevitable that 
many questions of justifiable concern 
to specialists must be passed by”, as 
the authors admit (p. viii). The 
major problems are not bypassed, 
many references are given to enable 
the student to follow up questions 
that are raised, and with its attractive 
format and illustrations, this book is 
deservedly popular in the theological 
schools of Asia. The one big difficul- 
ty is the price, which few studuents 
can afford, 


J. R. F. 
The World’s’ Living Religions. 
Robert E. Hume. Charles 


Scribner's Sons, N.Y. Revised 
1959 (from 1924 Original). 
pp. 355. $3.50. 

The World's Religions. Charles 
Samuel Braden. Abingdon Press 
N.Y. and Nashville Revised 1954. 
pp. 256. Paperback. No price 
given. 

A brief notice of these two books 
will suffice, as they are wellknown 
and have been widely used as text 
books in the field of the world’s 
religions—the latter since 1939, and 
the former since 1924. Charles S. 
Braden, formerly Professor of the 
History and Literature of Religions at 
North-West University, and author 
of Man's Quest for Salvation, The 
Scriptures of Mankind. A Compar- 
ative Study of Jesus and Other Great 
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Founders of Religions etc., is, in a 
sense, responsible for both books 
mentioned here. The reason for this 
is that Professor Braden advised the 
publishers on the question of re- 
printing Dr. Hume's’ well-known 
much used text—which already had 
gone through fourteen printings! His 
advice was that it should be reprinted, 
with a revision to bring it up to date, 
but without changing the approaches 
that were typically Dr. Hume’s. Pro- 
fessor Braden has done revision but 
without assuming ‘responsibility for 
changing any of the many value- 
judgments expressed in the book, 
especially in the listing of the ele- 
ments of strength and weakness in 
each faith, and in the comparison 
between religions’. With many of 
these he could not agree. 


Together these two books provide 
useful materials for students in 
classes on non-Christian Religions. 
Originally intended for use in the 
West, and particularly in America, 
it might be thought that they would 
be too elemertary for Asian students 
living in the midst of many of the 
faiths described. But the truth is as 
we are often discovering, that probab- 
ly a majority of Asian theological 
students know little about the ancient 
faiths of Asia either in their classical 
or modern forms. Though many 
today will find Dr. Hume’s book too 
naively comparative, and his case for 
the ‘superiority’ of Christianity over 
other religions we would probably 
state in very different theological 
terms today, e.g. “the noble moral 
idea that God is a loving Spiritual 
Father of all mankind, has been 
developed nowhere among. sacred 
scriptures except in Christianity” 
page 285 or “Jesus Christ alone is 
reported as having had a consistent 
CGod-consciousness, a consistent 
character himself and a_=censistent 
programme for his religion’, page 
286), yet in relation to origin, sacred 
scriptures and history of the eleven 
religions dealt with there is still a 
great deal that can be useful to 
theological students in Asia as well 
as the West Professor Braden’s 
own book sets out to avoid ‘compa- 
tative religion’, apologetics and 
value judgments Instead, he aims 





at a straight-forward account of histo- 
rical development, including  socia! 
economic and political background 
against which the religions grew. It 
is what it claims to be: A short 
history of the world's religions. 


Both books are elementary and 
are not for advanced students, but 
very good bibliographies are available 
in both for further study. If the 
books are not already in the schoo! 
library, these revised editions provide 
an opportunity to obtain them. 


J. F. R. 
How Churches Grow—The New 
Frontier of Mission. Donald 
McGavran World Dominion 


Press, London 1959 (or Friend- 
ship Press, N.Y.). pp. 186. 126 


Ihe New Frontiers of Mission are 
the areas “of great response and 
large opportunity for church growth’ 
Dr. McGavran’s main case is that 
(a) we should discover, by the use of 
statistics and graphs etc., where there 
has been real growth in the Church 
and (b) concentrate man-power and 
resources on these areas. 


As in The Bridges of God Dr 
McGavran pleads for more mobility 
in mission policies, and attacks “ice 
age” thinking that is content with 
meagre growth and finds good explan 
ations and excuses for it! 


Basic to all methods of church 
growth (and he gives many examples) 
“is a driving concern of some man or 
woman that others become disciples 
of the Lord Jesus Christ” (page 127) 


References to the training of 
leaders will be of particular interest 
to our theological schools: “there is 
no surer way to choke church grow!t! 
than to create a highly educated one 
level ministry which by training 1s 
out of tune with the rank and file 
of new members and will not work 
for what the new churches will pay 
(page 137), or “nowhere can_ the 
cultural overhang” more _ greatly 
damage a younger church than 1 
theological training A seminar) 
which takes its curriculum and _ its 
standards from the famous seminaries 
of the West is in grave danger. It 
forgets that to the churches of the 
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numerical increase is 


West great 
neither necessary for survival nor 


possible .... most Evangelical 
Churches in the non-Occident could 
treble their membership and _ still 
have less than five percent of the 
total population Hence we 
should discover and include in the 
curricula of the younger seminaries 
subjects that will help students to 
multiply the churches they serve’’. 
(page 142). 


Kraemer has said in his Introduc- 
tion to the book “this is an excellent 
and much needed book”. In many 
respects this reviewer can agree. It is 
excellent in relation to its basic 
passion for mission and _ discipling 
the nations; for its insistence that 
missionary strategy should be always 
open to overhaul, and ready to 
move into situations that offer oppor- 
tunity for growth. His analysis of 
many of the factors that prevent 
church growth is also very much to 
the point:— ‘cultural overhang’ 
on the part of missionaries; the ten- 
sion always in the Church between 
‘shepherding’ or ‘perfecting’ the flock, 
ind discipling the world; ‘gradualism’; 
the ‘prison of previous patterns’; and 
the permanent involvement of 
missions’ in the churches they estab- 
lish, leading to an expectation of 
permanent subsidy and effecting the 
independence of the growing church 
These are all vital matters. But it 
may be questioned if McGavran’s 
optimistic reading of the world’s 
Situation is correct, as for example, 
‘we face a ripening world in which 
population after population, in iand 
ifter land, is reaching out for 
salvation in Christ.” (page 184). And 
s he quite fair to “most books on 
missions today”, which according to 
Dr. McGavran “deal chiefly with the 
revolutionary changes and the need 
to adjust the younger churches, to fit 
new independent nations, to collect 
theological attitudes towards the 
living faiths, to justify mission as 
nter-church aid or world friendship, 
to help the masses get more of this 
world’s goods, or to rectify various 
displacements caused by new alizn- 
ments” (page 183). What about 
John Taylor's The Growth of the 
Church in Buganda or A decisive 


Hour for the Christian Mission 
(Niles, Newbigin and Visser t’Hooft) 
or The Missionary Church in East 
and West (Paton and West) and so 
on. It is odd too that in mentioning 
the great church growth in Uganda, 
Dr. McGavran claims that “very little 
describes step by step how this great 
movement spread, how churches were 
organized, how the ministry was 
trained and self support developed. ’ 
This is precisely what John Taylor’s 
book does. 


Nevertheless, it is an _ interesting 
and indeed a much needed book, even 
in those places where it encourages 
questioning, criticism or disagreement. 
It should be studied by those res 
ponsible for the growth of churches 
in Asia—and that means. church 
members as well as leaders; and it 
could also be well used in oor 
theological schools in seminars on 
practical theology or missiology. 


Professor Brunner appears twice 


with only one ‘n’. 
J. R. F. 


The Christian Doctrine of History. 
John Mcintyre, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 1957, pp. 119. $2.50. 


In the first chapter of this book 
the author points to the fact that a 
Christian doctrine of history in our 
century is more necessary than ever 
before. Christian faith not only 
gives a unique interpretation of the 
facts of history but also of the nature 
of history. In the second chapter the 
following definition of history is pro- 
posed: history is occurrence, the 
meaning of which is a construct out 
of certain categories, namely, Neces- 
sity, Providence, Incarnation, Free- 
dom and memory. The word ‘mean- 
ing’ is used by the author in a realist 
sense, not only as our description of 
an historical occurrence, but as the 
real significance of the occurrence in 
itself. In the next chapters Professor 
McIntyre discusses the five categories 
mentioned above. The category of 
Necessity expresses itself in the forms 
of Time, Geography, Socio-economic 
Origin and Status, Human Self- 
interest and the Inner Dynamism of 
history. Providence is centered in 
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God's redeeming work through Jesus 
Christ and so consists of Judgment, 
Mercy and Redemptive Purpose. 
Providence is the basis of the unita- 
riness of history, although our 
human mind will never see more than 
the fragmentariness of history. In- 
carnation in the first place means ful- 
filment: Jesus Christ fulfils God's 
promises in the Old Testament. In 
this fulfilment there is always a posi- 
tive and a_ negative element, the 
affirmation and the denial of certain 
aspects of the prophetic message. 
There is always a gap between pro- 
phecy and fulfilment, there is in the 
fulfilment a noveltv far beyond man’s 
expectations. Apart from fulfilment 
Incarnation also means redemption 
and recreation and it creates new 
possibilities of moral character, 
although also new possibilities of 
evil. Lastly Incarnation is prospec- 
tive, as Incarnation and the Second 
Coming are two parts of the one 
single great fact of Christ. In the 
last two chapters the author deals 
with history and Freedom, history 
and Memory and the relation betweer 
the five categories that make out the 
meaning of history. 


The author's treatment of his 
subject is in general clear and makes 
easy reading. Especially the discus- 
sion of Incarnation as fulfilment is a 
valuable contribution to a difficult 
problem. Still, in the reviewer's 
opinion this book raises some large 
questions. The author seems to have 
amalgamated points of entirely dif- 
ferent nature into one Christian 
doctrine of history. His book is 
partly philosophical, partly theolo- 
gical and that might be why it does 
not satisfy either as a philosophy of 
history or as a theology of history. 


In a theological doctrine of history 
based on the Bible it would seem 
essential to give full attention to 
burning questions like the role of 
Israel in New Testament times, the 
proclamation of the gospel as an 
important feature of the time between 
the Ascension and the Second 
Coming, or the signs of the Second 
Coming and the appearance of the 
Antichrist. hese problems are not 
mentioned in this book. 





On the other hand, the author's 
exposition of some problems con- 
cerning the philosophy of history is 
not always satisfactory. For instance, 
the five forms, brought together under 
the one head of Necessity, do not 
seem to have much in common 
Geographical situation, Socio-econo- 
mic Origin and Status should rather 
be considered as given data than as 
necessities; they make out—amongst 
other factors—the given situation 
that every human agent in history 
finds as the material he has to work 
with. Human Self-interest, on the 
other hand, is a tendency of great 
strength in history, but it can be 
overcome and should not be called a 
necessity. 

One wonders if the author would 
not have done better to limit him- 
self to a Christian theology of history 
He then would have had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss its many problems 
more fully. 


D. C. MULDER, 
Jogjakarta, Indonesia 


The Ethical Idealism of Matthew 
Arnold. William Robbins: 1959. 
pp. xi + 259 Heinemann 235/- 

Matthew Arnold! Is he to be re- 
surrected as a prophet for our times? 

The idea is not immediately appeal- 

ing. His times are not ours. What 

is there in common between the 
world of this child of the English 

Public School system, this comfortab- 

ly cultured, middle class Victorian 

“man of letters’ and the East Asian 

world of today? The gap yawns, 

hardly to be bridged. As for the 
content of his “message”, it seems just 
as remote from our present preoccu- 
pations. Are we to accept this 
prescription for the sickness of the 
church—“Abolish dogma. _ Interpret 
supernatural language in a_ poetical 
sense. Base religion not on revela- 
tion but on human experience”? 

Certainly Arnold’s nostrums are a 

dose to turn the stomach of most 

theological educators nowadays, who 
will rather think that far too much 
of this kind of medicine has been 
swallowed already. 

Yet here comes a Canadian profes- 
sor with a full, painstaking, carefully 
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annotated study of Matthew Arnold’s 
moral and religious ideas, offered to 
us in the conviction that Arnold is a 
“modern”, whose thought has an 
urgent cogency for our day. What 
are we to make of it? Is it worth 
giving him a hearing; worth putting 
his book on our library shelves? Or 
should we pass rapidly on to spend 
our Nanking dollars elsewhere? That, 


1 take it, is the question. 


‘In fact, as we read Professor 
Robbins’ account of the background 
of Arnold’s thought, his world doesn’t 
seem quite so far away after all. 
Christianity was intellectually on the 
defensive in the middle of the last 
century, in spite of all its social 
prestige—especially Protestant Chris- 
tianity. The Bible was under attack 
from scientists and “higher critics”. 
The evangelical church tradition was 
under attack from Catholics and 
culture boys alike. And, more than 
ill, a secular trend of thought, away 
from faith, away from the super- 
natural was setting in. To many 
the Church’s witness was becoming 
merely a bore. 

Since then a hundred years have 
passed, years in which neither natural 
science nor biblical criticism has stood 
still, and in which the catholic-pro- 
testant debate has come a long way 
from Newman-Kingsley days. New 
challenges too have arisen, of course, 
little thought of in the pre-Freud 
pre-Lenin era. Yet the problems of 
\rnold’s time have not become irre- 
evant. In which of our churches 
ave questions of Christianity and 
science, biblical criticism and verbal 
nspiration, denominationalism and 
ccumenism ceased to trouble theolo- 
gical students—not to mention their 
teachers? 

These, anyway, were some of the 
main problems that vexed Matthew 
\rnold. He saw religion crumbling 
inder the attack of the Huxleys and 

e Hilgenfelds of this world while 
he church was wrongheadedly trying 
'o defend a six day creation schedule, 
Jonah in the whale and other equally 
ntenable positions. He passionately 
‘ished to rescue all that was best in 
Christianity and to prevent the 
hurch from fighting all the wrong 
yattles in the wrong places. He gave 


a great deal of thought to the pro- 
blems of religion and the church 
which were being violently debated 
at the time. 


How far was Arnold qualified for 
such a task? He was certainly no 
expert on the questions involved. 


Theology and philosophy were dis-- 


tastful to him: science and scientific 
history almost equally so. His 
approach was that of the cultured 
amateur, the educated man who 
through literature is in touch with 
all that is best in human achievement. 
With this equipment he hoped to 
draw out from the disputations of 
the jarring sects the essential truth 
of religion and base it broadly 
enough to appeal to ali men of good 
will 


His conclusions are outlined for 
us in the main body of Professor 
Robbins’ book. Here, we see at once, 
is a liberal and a humanist. Reli- 
gion for him meant really ethics, with 
emotional overtones. It was part, 
a mos’ essential part, of the expe- 
rience of mankind. Base it, then, not 
on dogma, but on experience, the 
experience of religious genius; es- 
pecially on the perfect genius of Jesus 
of Nazareth and his greatest follower, 
Paul of Tarsus. The Bible should be 
accepted as a record of this experi- 
ence without spoiling its poetry by 
asking irrelevant questions about 
historical and scientific accuracy. The 
church, vehicle of these truths, should 
be united and catholic, taking up into 
itself all the riches of the past. The 
errors and excesses of all disputing 
parties were rebuked in accordance 
with this standard. 


It will come as no surprise that 
this solution was unacceptable to all 
the main protagonists. Philosophers, 
theologians, catholics and protestants, 
scientis's and Biblical critics all re- 
sented the rejection of their special 
claims and the self-confidence of this 
“dilettante”. Arnold was not too 
worried about this opposition: he 
believed he was too early and that 
his time would come; that sooner 
or later the pressure of advancing 
knowledge would force men to his 
conclusions. 
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Has this belief in fact been 
justified? It is easy to make fun of 
his confidence that the cultured 
Englishman with a Rugby-Oxford 
education could from his book-lined 
study sketch out a sensible world 
religion without the need of technical 
equipment. But we shall be laughing 
on the other side of our faces if we 
consider for what great sections of 
educated opinion in the West today 
his solution is fundamentally accept- 
able. Given an Eastern turn’ by 
putting Hindu and Buddhist scriptures 
alongside the Bible and widening the 
catholicity of his church by the in- 
clusion of Asian _ traditions, — this 
solution may in another generation 
be as widely acceptable in Asia as it 
now is in Europe and America. 
Irrespective of the correctness of his 
conclusions, his struggle to find a 
religion for modern men is challeng- 
ing and informative for anvone whose 
theology is not shut away from the 
stress of modern knowledge in the 
ivory tower of scholasticism 


Professor Robbins’ book presents 
his picture with a wealth of quota- 
tion which sometimes errs into pro- 
lixity but which builds up a clear 
image of the man and his thought 
This is not a text book for the third 
year but it is a study well worth 
reading by anyone concerned for 
men’s faith and the difficulties which 
beset it. whether in the nineteenth, 
twenticth or any other century 


Bor!s ANDERSON 


The Old Testament As Word of God. 
Sigmund Mowinckel, tr. by 
Reidar B Bjornard. 1960 
pp. 144. Oxford. Basil Black- 


well. 15s 


This is the English translation of 
the Norwegian edition, 1935. As the 
title of the book indicates, the author 
tries to set the Old Testament tn its 
right perspective as the book which 
has an organic historical relationship 
with the New and which has the 
divine authority behind it. But it is 
net a book on the authority of the 
Bible in the usual sense of that term 
For one thing, the author does not 
try to be systematic and purely theo- 
logical. In the preface he says: 





“This book 


series of 
lectures for a non-theological audience 


records a 


in 1938. It was brought about by a 
practical need for information about 
problems which were quite elementary 
theologically speaking.” It must be 
said that the author does not only 
fulfil his aim by making the difficult 
and important subject plain and 
understandable for non-technical 
people, but has also some vital things 
to say to the theologians who wrestle 
with the problem. Especially those 
who are placed in the situation in 
which basic doctrines of Christian 
faith have to be made simple have a 
great deal to learn from this book 


According to the author, the Old 
festament is word of God not 
because it was created “by divine 
inspiration that had the character of 
direct divine dictation” (p. 12) but 
because it 1s “a testimony concerning 
revelation”. (p. 84) Therefore it is 
ess:ntially the historical character of 
the Old Testament that is emphasised 
In other words it is impossible to 
understand the significance of the 
Old Testament apart from_ history 
His‘ory is then is the arena of God's 
revelation. Accordingly he — says 
‘To understand the plan of God is, 
for them (the Yahwist and _ the 
Elohist), to understand history as 
God's history. Yahweh, the God of 
history—this is the thought that more 
than anything else distinguishes the 
religion of Israel from the neigh 
boring religions.” (p. 38) This 
dynamic view of history enables the 
author to see in the Old Testament 
the records of the people of Israel 
trying to give witness to Yahweh, the 
God and Lord of history. The Old 
Testament is a testimony to the reve 
lation of God in a very special sense 
namely it is word of God as “revel 
atio specialis” (p. 54) It is unfortu 
nate that the author here contrasts 
special revelation with general reve 
lation, for in recent theological discus 
sions on the problem of revelation 
it is often disputed whether a distinc 
tion between these two kinds of reve 
lation is wholly justifiable. But what 
he is trying to say is simply that in 
the Old Testament the saving acts of 
God are most specially and clearly 
discernible. At the same time the 
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author reminds the reader that the 
Old Testament is not sufficient in 
itself. It points beyond itself to the 
revelation which is final and once- 
for-all, namely Jesus Christ. Speak- 
ing about “the structural relationship 
between the Old Testament and the 


New” in connection with the fulfil- 
ment of God's saving plan, the 
author believes that “from __ this 


central point (namely Jesus Christ) 
the individual problems of the Old 
Testament find their theological clari- 
fication. This must be the critical 
principle for the theological study of 
the Old Testament.” (p. 59) This is 
essentially Christocentric, but has 
little in common with Vischer’s crude 
typology. What the author wants to 
idvocate is the view that the Old 
Testament should be approached with 
the Christian perspective, namely with 
the tension existing between prophecy 
ind fulfilment. 


From the Old Testament itself the 
author moves on to state his view 
on Scripture in general. In_ this 
connection there are two things which 
deserve special mention. In the first 
place he wants us to take seriously 
the human character of Scripture as 
well as its divine nature. This is 
quite logical in view of the stress he 
lays on history. He writes: “It is 


important that we hold on to this 
paradox—the Scriptures as fully 
human word and_ (fully divine 
word ...” (p. 79) or again: “Word 


f God and words of Men at the 
same time!” (ibd.) The second point 
s really a corollary to the first one, 
namely the observation that “The 
Old Testament and the Scriptures as a 
whole are ‘broken testimony.” God's 
testimony concerning Himself, broken 
by the imperfect receiving apparatus 
of man, man’s imperfect testimony 
ihout what God did and has come to 
he for them, for us, for the world.’ 
pp. 83f.) 


Incidentaly the book has a valu- 
ible section on “Poetry, secular and 
sacred, Legend, Myth”. The book as 

vhole is to be recommended warm- 

to those who are interested in the 
bject. 
CHOAN-SENG SONG, 


Tainan. 


Man in Community. Russell Philip 
Shedd. The Epworth Press, 
London, 1958. pp. 209. 30s. 


In the author’s own words this is a 
study of St. Paul's application of Old 
Testament and Early Jewish Concep- 
tions of human solidarity. Part one 
deals in some detail with the con- 
ceptions of human solidarity in the 
O.T. and in pre-Pauline Jewish 
thought and writings. This is well 
done and most useful, especially to 
those of us in O.T. departments who 
are glad of a convenient and syste- 
matic summary of the material con- 
cerning the subject of solidarity both 
canonical and post canonical. In a 
very thorough way we are shown 
what it means to be “bound in the 
bundle of life’ and that “the group 
is a mass individual living through 
its Constituent Members”. After 
reading this section terms like solida- 
rity, corporate personality, unity in 
sin and blessing will have _ far 
more significance and Biblical War- 
rant for many of us than they 
used to. 


The second part has two sections. 
The first deals with the Pauline con- 
ception of the solidarity of the human 
race in its relationship to the O.T. 
and Early Judaism. The central 
thoughts are the fatherhood of Adam, 
Adam's realistic representation of the 
race and the involvement of the 
whole of the old creation in the sin 
of Adam and its results. This is 
related to the Jewish concepts of the 
old aeon and the hopes of a new 
acon when old things shall be made 
new. The second section of part 
two is called “The solidarity of the 
New Humanity in Christ” and tells 
of how the new aceon has arrived for 
all creation in Christ. The auchor 
shows how the Church is the true 
Isracl of God and that in Christ the 
last Adam there has come the new 
humanity. Finally there are some 
pages on faith and baptism as the 
means of incorporation into the soli- 
darity of the new humanity. 

This book is a scholarly, valuable 
book on a subject, the importance of 


which has been increasingly recog- 
nised during recent years. A _ better 
understanding of the problems 
discussed is essential to any full 
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understanding of the biblical message 
and it is doubtful whether there is 
any part of Christine doctrine which 
would not find greater clarification if 
we could really grasp with more than 
the tops of our heads what is involved 


in all that is included in the term 
solidarity. “In Christ’, “For me to 
live is Christ’, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of one of 
these ...”, “original sin’, “the atone- 
ment’, “substitution”,  “trinitarian 
doctrine’, “baptism”, “the Lord's 


supper” these and so much else look 
a little different after reading this 
book. 


If | had not been asked to review 
Dr. Shedd’s book it is doubtful 
whether I should have got past the 
first SO or so pages, and while I'm 
sure it will frequently be off my 
shelves for reference, it is not a likely 
companion for a rail journey. Often 
while reading I was tempted to 
murmur with the song writer whose 
girl friend was rather heavy “solid I 
sez, solid I sez’. While not suggest- 
ing with Bernard Shaw that a teach- 
er’s first duty is to entertain, it must 
not be forgotten that nodding readers 
gather little knowledge. 


My tendency to drowse might have 
been due to a combination of stupid- 
ity, a Formosan summer and the 
inherent individualism of all Western- 
ers which ill fits us to appreciate 
these basic biblical thought catego- 
ries. No excuses are offered—only a 
fact recorded. 


To finish on this note would be 
churlish in the extreme. This book 
was surely worth both the Ph.D. it 
earned, and the generous tribute 
offered to it in the foreword by Dr. 
James S. Stewart. Above all, it is 
biblical theology of the kind which 
takes the whole Bible seriously. A 
book on Pauline thought beginning 
with the creation and Adam, and 
which sees Paul rooted and grounded 
in the O.T., the apocryphal—Pseudepi- 


graphal, and Tannaitic literature is 
as it should be. Dr. Shedd is to be 
thanked 


Dan BEEBY, 


Taiwan. 





Religions. D. W. Gundry. Mac- 
Millan and Co., Ltd., London 
1958. pp. 189. 16s. 


This is “a preliminary historical and 
theological study” of the world’s 
religions. It is “intended to interest 
and inform several different kinds of 
readers: theological and _ other 
students, the clergy, teachers and 
their advanced pupils, as well as the 
educated layman.” The author does 
not fail in this ambitious intention 
He has written a useful book primari- 
ly for the non-specialist but which 
teachers of “comparative theology’- 
a term which he prefers to cither 
“the comparative study of religions” 
or “comparative religions’’—will find 
helpful. This is because it includes 
notes to all the chapters, a good 
bibliography and in many sections 
we are given very good summaries 
of massive areas of knowledge which 
reveal considerable powers of selec 
tion and discrimination. 


The book claims to be more than a 
factual outline of religions. It takes 
an avowedly Christian standpoint, 
applies theological norms and in the 
final chapter insists that religion is 
decision 


Under the heading of “The Reli- 
gious Quest of the Ancient World”, 
brief accounts of the religions of 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, the Indus civi 
lisation, Greece and Rome are g'ven 
Following this Primitive Religions and 
Shinto are linked together as un 
developed Religions. Taoism, Con 
fucianism, Hinduism and Buddhism 
are listed as monistic religions, while 
the last chapter but one expceunds 
the four monotheistic ;eligicns ie 
Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Islam and 
Christianity. 


As becomes an Anglican professor 
of theology the book is well writte: 
with snatches of humour which help 
along those of us who are only com 
paratively religious. For one reader 
the viewpoint was not as trenchant!y 
Christian as might be desired when 
the author confessedly adopts a Chris 


tian and normative position. It might 
be said that the dogma is present 
but occasionally misplaced, there 


being places where the present re 
viewer would have pushed to see 4 
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cautious “perhaps” or “it is likely” 
instead of the categorical statement 
facing him. On the other hand, 
when an intransigent word in the 
name of the only Name would have 
been entirely proper this was con- 
cealed in a bushel of tolerance. 


A word which kept recurring to me 
as I read was the word “balanced”. 
It must be confessed that occasionally 
it was in conjunction with the ques- 
tion as to whether Professor Gundry 
wasn't trying to balance too much in 
inder two hundred pages. But apart 
from this somewhat ungenerous query 
and the above mentioned criticism 
regarding misplaced dogmatism, 
sound judgment and judicious think- 
ing dominate the book. 


Dr. H. H. Farmer of Cambridge is 
to be thanked for suggesting that 
Professor Gundry undertake _ the 
work, and seminaries in South-East 
Asia will spend 16s. wisely when 
purchasing it 


Dan BEEBY, 
Tainan. 


God’s Church. Alan Stibbs. London: 
Inter-varsity Fellowship 1959. 
pp. 128. 4/-. 


This book is a landable attempt to 
deal with the doctrine of the Church 
on the basis of the testimony of the 
whole Scriptures, that is both the 
Old and the New Testaments. The 
title of the book itself hints at a 
larger perspective than the restrictions 
of discussion about the Church with- 
in the New Testament premises. His 
ise of the phrase “people of God” 
for the Church is congenial to his 
title “God"s Church”, and is there- 
fore inclusive of the Old Testament 
ind New Testament discussion on the 
subject. 


The author follows an_ outline 
hich is consistent with his purpose. 
He says: “My dominant aim in pre- 
paring this survey has been to ex- 
pound what the Scriptures teach, and 
thus to trace the sequence of the 
biblical doctrine of the people of 
God and to show its coherence. Jn 
doing this I have also sought t» yive 
Prominence to points which are 
directly relevant to the present con- 


dition of the Churches, and to expose 
as such some current ideas about the 
Church which (at least as I see it) 
are unscriptural.” (p. 5) This domi- 
nant aim iis reflected in the major 
sections of the book, namely, I. Old 
Testament Preparation, Il New 
Testament Fulfilment, III. Present 
Outworking, and IV. The Goal in 
View. 

The author maintains that the idea 
of the Church was already in the 
mind of God and was integral with 
His purpose in creating man. “God 
made man for Himself,’ He says. 
“The chief end of God in the creation 
of man was to have a people of whom 
He could say: ‘I am theirs, and they 
are Mine. I will be their God, and 
they shall be My people.” (p. 7). He 
points out that there is no phrase in 
the Scriptures which is more frequent 
or more fundamental in its disclosure 
of the divine mind than variations of 
the declaration: ‘I will be to them 
a God, and they shall be to me a 
people.” So in the Old Testament 
God called a people. That was the 
Church in its beginning. But God 
has continued to call men out of 
the world through all generations 
However, they follow a “pattern” 
which is found in the Old Testament 
record of God's special dealings 
with a chosen people, which is indi- 
cative of “the governing principles 
and of the successive stages of the 
divine plan.” 


His discussion of the history of the 
people of God starts from its Old 
Testament origins. Then it continues 
into its New Testament fulfillment, 
its continuing growth in the present 
through great efforts in Evangelism, 
and winds up in its final eschatolo- 
gical consummation. He supplies 
ample Biblical support for every 
position he takes, and in this respect 
has measured up to his purpose. 


The style of the book is simple. 
The reader can easily follow the deve- 
lopment and form an opinion about 
it. The author's position is clear-cut 
because it is hemmed around by 
Scriptural references. His _ pointed 
distinctions of terms which refer to 
the people of God are helpful, such 
as his distinctions between _ the 
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“visible” and the “true” Israel and 
its cognates. His distinctions, there- 
fore, between the Socio-physical as 
against the spiritual qualifications of 
the membership in God’s Church are 
relevant to contemporary problems 
of claims and counter-claims among 
“Christian” groups to legitimacy. 


His discussion about the relative 
functions of the Old Testament and 
the New Testament in the revelation 
of God's will and purpose is interest- 
ing. The Old Testament is prepara- 
tion while the New Testament is 
fulfillment. “We have in the Old 
Testament,” he says, “what are de- 
scribed in the New Testament as 
‘figures of the true’ and ‘a shadow 
of good things to come.” He speaks 
further of the Old Testament as a 
God-given revelation which provides 
prophetic anticipations of a f../fll- 
ment. This point of view is highly 
questionable. There is partial truth 
in the contention. But here lies the 
danger, when partial truth absolutizes 
itself. There are more and more 
modern scholars, Dr. James Muilen- 
berg of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, among them, who frown 
upon this dualistic conception of the 
Bible. In fact, contrary to the 
author’s point of view, Dr. Mu‘ien- 
berg considers the aivision of the 
Bible into “Old” and “New” Testa- 
ment as unfortunate, to represent his 
mind mildly. He has severe terms 
for those who hold the Old Testa- 
ment as inferior to the New Testa- 
ment. But whether one agrees or 
not with Mr. Stibbs, his work is 
still interesting reading and may per- 
form the function of challenging the 
reader who holds contrary opinions 
to formulate his own thinking on 
the subject. In fact, I found mvself 
arguing against certain statements as 
I went along. 


The method of the author, in so 
far as his use of Scriptures is con- 
cerned, is largely a_ proof-text 
method. This does not seem so 
evident in view of the fact that every 
statement or quotation of Scriptures 
is either preceded or followed by a 
considerable discussion. But it is 
more clearly seen when the reader 
comes to the seventh to the tenth 





chapters dealing with “The One True 
Church,” “Evangelism and World- 
Wide Expansion”, “Church Member- 
ship”, and “Fellowship and the Local 
Churches.” In these above chapters, 
the provincial perspective of the 
author reveals itself. It is definitely 
favourable to separatist tendencies in 
the Churches and clearly glorifies 
separate and independent Churches’ 
existence as against the ecumeniceal 
interest towards greater fellowship, 
greater co-operative efforts, and great- 
er union. He says, for example: 
m we must notice the significant 
fact that, when local congregations of 
Christians are referred to in the New 
Testament, they are not collectively 
called ‘the Church’; that is, they are 
not thought of as constituent parts 
of one organized earthly institution. 
Rather, they are explicitly and sur- 
prisingly (underscoring — supplied) 
called, in the plural, ‘the churches’, 
and even ‘the churches of God.” 
(p. 66). In effect, the author pre- 
sumes that on the basis of his obser- 
vation of the plural address to “the 
churches”, that God favors the sepa- 
rate and independent existences of the 
congregations. How will that stand 
against the Lord’s prayer, “that they 
all may be one”? Actually, there is 
nothing “surprising” in the plural 
address to the churches. The 
reference to different congregations in 
far flung places as “churches” was a 
statement of fact. The difficulties in 
transportation and communication at 
the time which did not permit fre- 
quent intimate contacts between 
congregations made it impossible for 
them to develop organic oneness 
Hence, it would be very natural for 
congregations to be _ considered 
specific units, each unit, therefore, 
considered a church. That accounts 
for “explicitly and surprisingly” 
calling the congregations in_ the 
plural, “the churches.” But we 
should not be blind to the efforts 
to develop a sense of oneness among 
Christians everywhere. This was a 
concern of the Apostles. The Apos- 
tles, the New Testament says, follow- 
ed the work of the lay Christians and 
either baptized or confirmed (laying 
on of hands and conferring the Holy 
Spirit) the fruits of their labor. St. 
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Paul wrote letters to establish con- 
tact even with congregations which 
he had not seen. So, no one can 
truly say that there was not desire 
for unity among Christians, much 
less, to absolutize the separateness 
which were occasioned by physical 
circumstances. 


Mr. Stibbs raises a number of rele- 
vant questions. The specific dangers 
which he cites concerning ‘“world- 
wide co-operation of scattered con- 
gregations” are real. But he makes 
i specious judgment when he implies 
that God cannot work through a 
world organization. What he takes to 
he the content of the thinking of 
World Council leaders is definitely 
biased. The author seems to have 
a phobia for World-wide organiza- 
tions. He believes in local organiz- 
itions, as though God can speak only 
through small organizations but not 
through larger ones. And yet small 
congregations are just as much sub- 


ject to dictation from human and 
errino leaders as large organized 
Church associations. 


Having said all this, I would like 

» make it clear that I am not blind 

to the positive merits and he!pful 

nsights in the book. An intelligent 

ind discriminatine reading will pro- 
the reader much. 


PrFDpRO M-.RATERTA, 
College of Theology. 


Silliman University, 
Dumagueté City, 
Philippines. 

The Dying and Living Lord. Helmut 
Gollwitzer Tran. Olive Wvyon 
London: SCM Press Ltd. 1960 
pr. 123. 5 

I have been glad to review this 


hook because of a deep impression 
vhich the author made upon me in 
ny reading of another book from 
s pen, entitled, “Unwilling Journey”. 
| became even more interested when 
| discovered from the Translator’s 
preface that this book is a compil- 
ition of the author's earlier works 
This is a book of meditations on 
¢ passion and resurrection of our 


lord. All are based on the Gospel 
f St. Luke. From this Gospel, the 
\uthor, who succeeded Dr. Martin 


Niemoller as pastor of the Confessing 
Church at Dahlem during the years 
1939 and 1940, drew strength for his 
congregation at the height of Nazism’s 
determined pressures upon the 
Church. 


The reader will not be disappointed 
with this book. There is breadth and 
depth of meaning in the author's 
expositions of important sections 
of the Lukan passion story. He 
singles out words and phrases, and 
raises questions which ordinarily, we 
do not ask. He does not answer 
some of the questions he raises. 
They are “beyond all human under- 
standing.” In fact, he says: “If we 
want to join the disciples of Jesus, 
and to listen once more to the Pas- 
sion story during these weeks of Lent, 
we must be prepared to hear nothing 
but the record of events which tran- 
scend the grasp of human reason.” 
But he answers some questions with 
great penetration after a_ wrestling 
with the Spirit. 


In his reflections on the prayer of 
Jesus in Gethsemane he gives an 
interpretation which is new, at least 
to me. He says: “It was not a con- 
flict with doubt, but it was a conflict 
within faith. It was not the conflict 
of One who was in the very least con- 
cerned about Himself; it was the con- 
flict of One who was fighting God's 
battle-fighting hard that the will of 
God might be done. He was not 
asking to be spared any suffering 
for Himself, but whether it was 
possible that God might be spared 
from paying the utmost cost.” 
Rather strange thoughts! But the 
author, along with his people must 
have gone through deep anguish of 
soul, and therefore able to appre- 
ciate more the nature of the anguish 
of Jesus than most of us. 


Every meditation in this book 
sparkles with the glory of suffering, 
that is, of Jesus’ suffering. Jesus 
stands prominent. Jesus, the author, 
reveals, expressed concern even for 
Judas. “If Judas had only ears to 
hear—if only he had not been so 
obsessed with his own plans—indeed, 
if only he had not already surrender- 
ed himself so fully to the Satanic 
power—when Jesus spoke to him he 
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might have realized that even now 
the Son of Man was calling him— 
Judas—seeking ‘to save’ him.” He 
says that when Jesus used the word 
‘Son of Man’ in His question, “Judas, 
would you betray the Son of Man 
with a kiss?"’ it was intended to 
remind him. “See,” he makes Jesus 
say, “it is the Son of Man who is 
speaking to you. He who has come 
‘to seek and to save.” If the author 
could get something out of such a 
passage, at which most of us would 
hardly take a second glance, you can 
imagine how much he makes of the 
remaining episodes of the passion 
story 


Perhaps one more of his pregnant 
statements may serve as a final illus- 
tration to prove the usefulness of this 
book to strengthen our devotional 
and spiritual lives. In his medita- 
tions on the trial before Pilate, Dr. 
Gollwitzer stresses the effect of Jesus 
Christ upon every person he meets 
and upon the world as a whole. He 
says : 


The fact that God's coming into 
the world ended in His death was 
not an accident. It was the neces- 
sary revelation of the truth that the 
whole of mankind is living in sin, 
which means in a state of strange 
and hostile alienation of all human 
life from its primal source, an alien- 
ation which involves every sphere of 
our life in a rebellion against God. 
It was for this that Jesus went to 
the Cross. As we read the Gospel 
story, we must all be struck by the 
fact that when Jesus passed by, on 
the way to the Cross, all the indi- 
vidual types of this alienation are 
brought out into the open. Jesus 
need only to come near and the 
demons began to stir; they could 
no longer have it all their own 
wav. If Jesus had not gone this 
way, then Peter and the rest of 
his friends would probably have 
been faithful, grateful and reliable 
followers. If Jesus had not got 
in the way of Annas and Caiaphas, 
they would probably have remained 

upright, worthy and astute high 
priests ... If He had not en- 
countered Pilate, Pilate would pro- 
bably have merely been one of the 


energetic, determined Roman offi- 
cials who were so well able to 
combine their own interests with 
those of the state; and Herod 
would have been one of the many 
liberal and jovial princes and 
literateurs of his own day. 

Dr. Gollwitzer has made _ every 
character in the passion story a “pat- 
tern of the true” in our time and 
amongst us. The Cross becomes “the 
mirror of the world.” “Because 
nothing in the Passion story is acci- 
dental, the most varied forms of 
human decision—from the most fully 
conscious and deliberate to the dim, 
sub-conscious decision of the masses 
—are all saddled with responsibility 
All are marked with the one word, 
guilt." In their guilt we also see 
our own guilt. Rather than looking 
into the tragedy of the faithlessness 
and the hardness of heart of Jesus’ 
contemporaries, we look into’ the 
tragedy of our own faithlessness and 
hardness of heart 

The reader of Dr. Gollwitzer’s book 
can not escape from being stirred 
within. For his probing into the 
drama of the Passion story is a 
probing into our own inner selves. 

PepRo M. RATERTA, 
College of Theology, 
Silliman University, 
Dumaguete City, 
Philippines. 


“Is The Bible Infallible? A Debate 
Between John Wenham, Vice-prin- 
cipal of Tyndale Hall, Bristol and 
Rupert E. Davies, Tutor at Dids- 
bury College, Bristol.” The 
Epworth Press, London. pp. 31, 
No price given. 

This booklet presents two main 
views about the authority of the 
Bible. The Introductory Note states 
them thus: “One asserts that the 
Bible as originally written is free 
from error of every kind; the other 
that the authority of the Bible as the 
Word of God is not diminished by 
the presence, especially in the Old 
Testament, of historical, scientific, and 
moral errors.” 

The debate was conducted in a 
friendly spirit. Each man let the 
other read his paper before the dis- 
cussion was held. 
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John Wenham defended the infalli- 
bility of the Scriptures in the opening 
address and gave rebuttal arguments 
after Rupert E. Davies attacked that 
position. Wenham summed up his 
arguments (p. 18) in these words: 


“The Bible presents itself to us 
as a body of propositional reve- 
lation, given by the God who 
cannot lie, and as such it provides 
us with a quarry of granite from 
which to build a strong and 
coherent theology. Of those 
claims I know no disproof.” 
Davies concludes (p. 28): 

“I do not reject the infallibility 
of the Scriptures as originally 
given in order to disparage the 
Scriptures. My aim is precisely 
the contrary: take away the claim 
to infallibility, and the Scriptures 
begin to appear in their true light, 
and to display their real depth 
and their abundant _ riches. 
Clamp a rigid theory upon them, 
and you render them incapable of 
saying what they have to say, and 
yourself incapable of hearing it; 
relax your theory, and the Word 
of God is heard.” 


“Essentials For A Living Church”, 
James Gray, M.A. The Berean 
Press 20 Brighton Road, Birming- 
ham 12, England. pp. 60, 1954. 
No price given. 


[his little book has three chapters. 
Ihe materials originally appeared in 
rhe Shane Quarterly, a periodical of 
the School of Religion, Butler 
University Indianapolis, Indiana 
(S.A. (now the Christian Theological 
Seminary). The lecture style has been 
retained. And the fact is stated in 
the Foreword that the lectures were 
lelivered to audiences of Disciples 
{ Christ mainly 'n_ colleges and 
seminaries in the United State. 


In Chapter I Mr. Gray maintains 
iat tradition is alive. He draws on 
many sources to define and prove 
hat tradition is up-to-date. In 
hapter II, again quoting at length 
ym authorities, the author concludes 
that the New Testament is the norm 
for the faith and order of the Church 
today. The final Chapter is devoted 


largely to an examination of the 
organization of the Churches of the 
Disciples of Christ and their doctrines 
in the light of New Testament teach- 
ings. 

Speaking to members of his own 
Church and always motivated by a 
deep interest in the ecumenical move- 
ment, Mr. Gray concludes (p. 58): 

“IT am here concerned especially 
with the theological tasks: and 
here the prime necessity is that 
we should see every part of the 
field in the light of the faith once 
for all given and enshrined in 
the New Testament Scriptures, 
and also in the light of the 
world-wide Church of today 
struggling to expression and 
fellowship in the ecumenical 
movement.” 


E. K. HIGDON, 
C. of Theology, 
Silliman, University, 
Philippines. 


An Atlas of Christian History. R. S. 
Dell. London, George Phillip & 
Son Ltd., 1959. 


This twenty-four page booklet, 
comprising six pages of introduction, 
sixteen pages of maps, and an index, 
was prepared for the Children’s 
Council of the Church of England. 
According to the Foreword by the 
Chairman, of the Church of England 
Board of Education, “It fulfils the 
need which teachers have felt for 
years for an atlas reasonable in size 
and price and accurate and up to 
date in its information.” 


For the general student the atlas 
suffers somewhat from its very ex- 
cusable emphasis on the Church of 
England. For example, half of the 
six-page introduction giving a swift 
review of church history, is devoted 
to the English Church. Likewise, 
three of the sixteen maps concern 
that communion. But there are 
several other limits to its usefulness 
which must be mentioned. In_ his 
effort to get much in little, the 
author has crammed the map pages 
with all sorts of extra information: 
statistics of church membership, 
digests of history, lists of names and 
places. Leaving much of _ this 
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material to a handbook where it pro- 
perly belongs might have made it 
possible to print maps to a some- 
what larger scale and hence less 
crowded. In other words, the book- 
let attempts to be both atlas and out- 
line of church history, with the result 
that both suffer. In a few cases the 
map does not really illustrate the 
point the author is making; for exam- 
ple, a map of the North American 
continent cannot really portray deno- 
minations, yet it appears in this guise. 
Far more useful for purposes of 
history would have been a map show- 
ing the areas of settlement or penet- 
ration by the various religious groups 
who came to that continent. 


With the same zeal for getting the 
maximum amount of material in the 
minimum snace the author has filled 
the small (7” x 8”) maps with names 
of cities and provinces which give 
many of them far too crowded and 
confused an apperance to tell the 
story they are supposed to tell. 


It will be questioned by any autho- 
rity on world religions whether it is 
not far too great an oversimplification 
to draw a line through China making 
the Western part Buddhist, the Eastern 
part Confucianist! In fact, many 
will question if Confucianism can 
properly be called a religion at all. 


Perhaps a few other comments by 
way of afterthought are appropriate. 
The Map of the Crusades would be 
more valuable if the routes of the 
various crusades were shown. The 
two maps, “Europe before the Re- 
formation” and “Europe after the 
Reformation”, would make a more 
interesting contrast if they were of 
the same size and put on opposite 
pages. The same parallelism might 
well have been observed in the maps 
of “World Christianity in 1800” (at 
the beginning of the Modern Missio- 
nary movement), and “World Chris- 
tianity Today“. The author reverses 
the order and loses the force of the 
comparison. 


But after these shortcomings in the 
booklet have been mentioned, it is 
only fair to say that the atlas serves 
a very useful purpose. Many stu- 
dents of history are not sufficiently 


geographically-minded, just as many 
are not chronologically-minded, and 
the booklet helps to overcome both 
these weaknesses. Also, a number of 
the maps are very helpful in letting 
the student visualize the facts of 
church history. Examples of this are 
the first map on “The Expansion of 
the Christian Church to 395 A.D.”; 
the map on “The Relationship of 
Eastern and Western Churches and 
Islam”; the map on “The Conversion 
of England”; and the map on “The 
Extension of World Christianity 
Today”. 

The book is attractive in format 
and the price of four shillings and 
sixpence, or about sixty cents US 
means that it could be widely 
available. 


G. GORDON Many, Jr. 
Silliman Univ., 
C. of Theology 


The Early Church and the Coming 
Great Church. John Knox 
Abingdon Press, New York, 1955 
(Also published by The Epworth 
Press, London, 1957). 


Iwo basic questions are dealt with 
by Dr. Knox: (1) to what extent 
and in what sense was the early 
Church, in particular the church of 
the New Testament, united? (five 
chapters); and (2) does the early 
church provide a norm and model 
for the united we are all seeking? 
(part of the fifth chapter and the 
final one). 


Knox gives little comfort to those 
who would find in the New Testa 
ment a perfect pattern for the details 
of church life today. His opening 
chapter summarizes the evidence 
which points to a great deal of variety 
and division in the early church 
None-the-less, there was a double 
basis for unity in this church, name! 
a shared faith, “the sure belief tha: 
in the eve"t of Christ God had pur 
posed to redeem us,” and a shared life 
in the Holy Spirit empirically man 
fested in the appearance in the world 
of a new kind of love, “this love 
which was the bond of union in the 
early church, was not ordinary kind 
ness, good will, or affection ... It 
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was a new thing.” The common core 
of Faith which belonged to the New 
lestament Church may be summariz- 
ed in the proposition: “Jesus is Lord 
and Christ,” which is not first of all 
1 statement about the person of Jesus 
but rather about the redemptive event 
which was known empirically in the 
life of the early church: “Must Jesus 
not have been divine to have been 
the center of so divine an event?” 


The last part of the book deals 
with the move toward a united church, 
beginning with its roots in the New 
lestament as evidenced by: (1) the 
pleadings for agreement on the part 
of various Scriptural writers; (2) the 
fact of the collection of the Pauline 
writings which serves both as evidence 
of a feeling of unity amongst the 
isolated local churches and at the 
same time actually promoted a sense 
of unity since placed together, the 
epistles convey a strong message for 
catholicism; (3) the indication of the 
development of credal statements; (4) 
pressure in terms of efficiency of ad- 
ministration leading in the second 
century to the office of Bishop with 
James’ preeminence in Jerusalem as a 
strong impetus in this direction. 
Knox goes further and says that the 
unity of a common spirit and a com- 
mon faith, though basic, should natu- 
rally lead to unity in_ institutional 
structure. The main contention of 
this little bok, in fact, is to show 
that the move toward such unity was 

t forced on the church by exter- 
nal forces but was “the outworking 
if tendencies implicit from the begin- 
ning 


All Christians who are concerned 
vith the problems of a divided church 
in the one hand and desire greater 
inity on the other should be appre- 

itive of this thorough-going docu- 
entation of the beginnings of the 
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Catholic movement. Those con- 
vinced of the importance of the 
historic bishopric to the whole struc- 
ture will equally rejoice with the con- 
cluding sections of Knox’s argument, 
although to this reviewer this is the 
weakest section of the whole book. 
Knox admits that the N.T. has in it 
no distinctive place for a_ bishop, 
acknowledging that the term as used 
there is the same as elder. Knox 
feels however that the development 
of the Bishop's office in the second 
century should also serve as our 
guide, asserting that the achievements 
of church order in this century “do 
not belong to the ground of the 
church; but they belong to its earliest 
foundation and _ therefore to the 
foundation of any universal visible 
church actually conceivable within 
history.” Where are the legitimate 
limits to such reasoning? Why not 
go on to include other developments 
of the 3rd and 4th century, for 
example, asserting that these belong 
to the main floor of the church, and 
surely no church can do without that! 
Would it not be more reasonable 
to defend certain practices on their 
own merits. expecting the guidance 
of God with regard to new methods 
of organization as needs arise? 


But the thrust of the book as a 
whole is good. One of its last sen- 
tences may serve as a fitting conclu- 
sion. “The coming great church 
will not be a novel thing created by 
our enthusiasm any more than it will 
be the same old thing patched up by 
our industry and ingenuity. It will 
be a fresh work of the same Spirit 
who has been working hitherto; and 
the new church will be the old 
fulfilled.” 


EUGENE A. HESSEL, 
U.T.S. Manila. 











The Spiritual Gospel 


“The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel in the Early Church” 
by M. F. Wires. 161 pp., Cambridge University Press. 
This study of the interpretation of the Fourth Gospel by the 

Greek Fathers is important for all students of the Gospel of John 

and for all students of the early Church. M. F. Wiles, who is Dean 

of Clare College and Lecturer in Theology in the University of 

Cambridge, in this book carries into a later period the research of 

J. N. Sanders in The Fourth Gospel and the Early Church. Whereas 

Sanders concentrated upon the use of the Fourth Gospel by the 

Fathers up to Irenaeus. Wiles concentrates upon the exegesis of 

Origen, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Cyril of Alexandria, and John 

Chrysostom. 

Important and interesting chapters deal with the interpretations 
of the Fourth Gospel’s signs and leading ideas, and there is valuable 
material regarding the relationship of the Gospel to the Gnostics 
In a section on Christological interpretations Wiles shows how the 
Fathers during the Arian controversy completely reversed the type of 
emphasis which they had employed against the Gnostics. This 
same section also acquaints one with an early stage of the two-nature 
exegesis which came to expressions at the Council of Chalcedon. 


The book offers illuminating insights concerning individual! 
scholars of this early period. Origen’s reputation is enhanced by his 
honesty and by the breadth of his theological discernment. Cyril's 
commentary has more balance and consistency than that of the 
earlier member of the Alexandrian school but less freshness and 
penetration. Theodore’s exegesis demonstrates a woodenness and 
literalness not unlike the 1956 commentary by R. H. Lighfoot. All 
of these Fathers emerge primarily as Biblical theologians rather than 
as philosophers, and they demonstrate an attention to detail which 
modern scholars might emulate. 


WILLIAM E. WINN. 
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The Culture and 
Art of India. 


RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE, GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTp., 
434 pp. 50s. 


This is a scholarly study of the growth and development of 
Indian culture through the many centuries of Indian history, and 
almost continuous stretch of five millenia. The author contends 
that “the dominant note of this culture is metaphysical and aesthetic 
rather than religious and theological”; and that this accounts for 
the flexibility and catholicity of Indian culture, and the large measure 
of success it obtained in assimilating alien and backward races and 
peoples both within the country and abroad. Dr. Mukerjee main- 
tains that the approach to Indian history must, therefore, be inte- 
grative and cultural rather than merely political. 

With this intention this volume has been written, surveying the 
entre period of Indian history by “concentrating on fundamental 
‘*ideas-in-action’, myths and values”. These are found in the four- 
fold goals of life (chatur varga): Dharma, or absolute righteous- 
ness, Artha, or vocation, Kama, or fulfilment of desires, and Moksha, 
or release, all in a governing metaphysical frame of reference. The 
story actually begins with an account of the Indus Valley culture 
 Mohenjo-daro and Harappa unearthed by recent archeology. It 
was with this culture that the Aryan invaders made peaceful terms 


after many sanguinary battles. Dr. Mukerjee holds that Siva worship, 


the cult of the Mother Goddess, the notion of the sacredness of water 
ind the use of certain charms were among many other ideas and 
practices which were taken over into the Vedic culture of the Aryans. 
the story of Aryan colonisation of India, according to our author, 
is found in the two famous epics, Mahabharata and Ramayana, and 
it resulted in the caste-organisation of society, now composed of 
\ryan and non-Aryan people, and in the evolution of a “‘new 
philosophy of life’ which came to be known hneeforth as Hinduism. 


The history of Indian culture is traced from then on in terms 
f four reformations. The first was a revolt against ritualism and 
it resulted in the rise of Jainism and Buddhism, both of which 
tended towards a secularism and a humanism, which, according to 
Dr. Mukerjee, laid in question the metaphysics of the Upanishadic 
Vedanta. In the second reformation, however, Buddhism became 
ransformed into a world religion and spread over into South and 
fast Asia, building a sense of Asian unity. A whole chapter is 
levoted to this account of the spread of Buddhism in Asia and the 
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consequent waves of Indian colonisation. A quotation from this 
chapter may be of interest to the readers of this review. “‘Human 
history records no other movement to compare with the silent 
fusion of races, customs and manners, and the peaceful spread of 
civilization across the centuries among the less advanced of peoples 
of Central and Southern Asia. For the first time in the history of 
the world, the expansion of a people and their culture was identified 
with neither explotation nor violence but with the elevation of back- 
ward races to a higher level of religion, culture and the diffusion of 
scriptures, icon and art motifs, and not expropriation nor economic 
victimisation”. 

The third reformation was due to the rise of Sankara Vedanta 
in the ninth century of our era. In the light of the Vedanta meta- 
physics the Sakti cults were restated, especially in Bengal, and 
paved the way for the revival of the bhakti cults, leading thus 
to the fourth reformation. Now the centre shifts to South India 
and Vaishnavism, and the central figure is that of Ramanuja, though 
the spread of bhakti cults in North India was due to the influence of 
Ramananda. “In the North, however, “Dr. Mukerjee holds, 
“Bhakti was not an expression of national defeatism or escapism, 
but a great democratic upsurge, an awakening of dynamic religious 
life: not only was it able to meet effectively the religious and social 
challenge of Islam, but it also strengthened the dissenting creed of 
Sufism within the bosom of Islam by modifying its uncompromising 
monotheism and racialism.” 


After devoting a chapter to the discussion of the electicism 
and humanism of the Mughal period, our author deals with the 
modern resurgence of Hinduism beginning with the period of the 
rise of the Marathas. Its influence continued during the period of 
the British Raj and resulted in “the liberalism and the idealism of 
the Indo-British renaissance”. Dr. Mukerjee, however, holds to the 
view that essential Hindu culture has not been radically changed 
by contemporary reforms. In fact, he says, “Even in the midst of 
bitter struggles with foreign peoples establishing themselvzs on 
Indian soil, the genius of Indian culture was maintained; its spirit 
of assimilation, comprehension and synthesis was able to meet the 
challenge of diversity and conflict.” And for the future, Dr. Mokerjee 
concludes: “All cultures will be judged in this hazardous atomic 
age according to their role in the establishment of justice, peace 
and order in a global society. In this scale of judgment the values 
of Indian civilization properly presented and interpreted against the 
background of the past, can help to provide the basis of universal 
peace, genuine internationalism and a world civilization befitting 
the human race.” 

One wonders whether this claim has to some extent rendered 
difficult an objective, historical survey. It is apparent in every 
chapter that Dr. Mukerjee has been considerably influenced by this 
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didactic purpose so that the emphasis has been placed more on the 
interpretation than on history. Another impression which one gets 
on reading a study such as this is whether Hindu intellectuals quite 
see the difference between metaphysics and religion, for, inspite of 
the disclaimer with which Dr. Mukerjee begins his interpretation, it 
seems obvious here that the “central thread of history” is in fact 
“religious and theological”. This raises another question. Is Indian 
culture the same as Hindu culture? Surely these many centuries of 
“assimilation and synthesis” have led to some amount of de-Hindu- 
ising of what is now Indian culture. 


Radhakamal Mukerjee is a scholar of international repute who 
has spent a life time of laborious research in the field of Indian 
history and culture. This most recent book of his brings together 
the fruit of devoted labour and close study of the voluminous source 
material. Written in a pleasing, narrative style which scrupulously 
avoids all pedantry and distraction of footnotes and references, the 
treatment is nevertheless scholarly and authoritative. A classified 
bibliography and a time-chart giving principal events, epochs and 
movements, add to the value of the book. By way of illustration, 
quotations from literary works, hymns and inscriptions have been 
included, as well as examples of the principal motifs and symbols of 
Indian art, especially sculpture. The illustrations are introduced 
by a valuable description of each plate. This study will make very 
profitable reading to any one who is interested in the history of 
Indian religious life and thought and in the extent of the early in- 
fluence of Hindu culture in south-east Asian countries, which is 
still evident in their contemporary culture. 


P. D. DEVANANDAN, 
CISRS., Bangalore, India. 
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Gnosticism and 
Early Christiaity. 


By R. M. Grant. 1959. London O.U.P., New York Columbia 
U.P. x + 227 pp. 31/6d. U.S.$4.50. 


In 1945 an earthenware jar containing thirteen leather bound 
volumes of papyrus manuscripts was discovered in Egypt. The 
manuscripts, written in Coptic and dating from the fourth century 
A.D., have turned out to be part of a Gnostic library. They contain 
forty-nine treatises on Gnostic themes. Now twelve volumes have 
become the property of the Coptic Museum in Cairo and the other 
volume, known as the Jung Codex, is in the Jung Institute in Zurich. 
So far only a few of these forty-nine treatises have been translated 
and published, but these few are the most important works in the 
collection. They include the “Gospel of Truth” from the Jung 
Codex and the “Gospel of Thomas” from one of the other volumes. 
These discoveries have not created quite as much excitement as 
the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, but in the long run they may 
prove to be even more important for the study of early Christianity. 


These discoveries have naturally resulted in a revival of interest 
in Gnosticism, a subject which hitherto has been somewhat neglected 
by English and American scholars. Until recently about the only 
discussion of the subject in English was F. C. Burkitt’s Church and 
Gnosis (1932), which rather remarkably Dr. Grant does not mention 
in his comprehensive bibliography. In the last few years however 
there has been a good deal of fresh writing on Gnosticism and it 
may be assumed that there is more to come. Dr. Grant’s book is 
a work of careful scholarship and original research which fulfils a 
long felt need in providing an account of the origins of Gnosticism 
and of the way in which its main ideas emerged and were deve- 
loped in the major Gnostic systems of the second century. 

There have been four theories of the origins of Gnosticism: 
Hellenistic philosophy, oriental religions, Christianity and heterodox 
Judaism. These different origins are not necessarily mutually ex- 
clusive but Dr. Grant argues persuasively for heterodox Judaism as 
the primary source of Gnostic ideas. His theory is that Gnosticism 
arose “out of the debris of apocalyptic-eschatological hopes which 
resulted from the fall or falls of Jerusalem.” (p. viii). Thus as 
prophecy became apocalyptic after the Maccabean struggle so 
apocalypticism became Gnosticism after the Jewish war. The case 
cannot be pressed too far because movements of thought cannot be 
precisely dated by historical events but there is no doubt that 
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Gnosticism began to flourish in the hundred years following 70 A.D. 
We know this from the early Church Fathers who discussed Gnostic 
systems, Justin, Irenaeus and Hippolytus, and from the various 
Gnostic writings that have come to light although these are extremely 
difficult to date from internal references. But what is Gnosticism? 
Some writers use the term to cover almost any speculative and 
mythological religious thought of the early centuries but Dr. Grant 
wisely excludes Essenism, although there are points of contact there, 
the Mystery-religions, and the religious philosophy of the Corpus 
Hermeticum. This restrictive use of the term would still include 
Simon Magus, Menander, Saturninus, Marcion, Cerinthus, Valen- 
tinus, Basilides and Tatian as Gnostics and the Nag-Hammadi 
volumes plus the Berlin Mss. (Apocryphon of John etc.), the Pistis 
Sophia plus possibly the Clementine Homilies and Recognitions as 
Gnostic writings. Dr. Grant thus defines Gnosticism as “a religion 
of saving knowledge and the knowledge is essentially self-knowledge”. 
(p. 10). In addition, as Dr. Hans Jonas has pointed out, there is a 
radical dualism of God and the world, man and the world and in man 
himself. God is the Unknown Beyond. The world is made by 
Archons who rule it. The only hope for man is for his Spirit, the 
divine spark, to break through body and soul and the sphere of the 
archons and ascend to its native realm of light. Gnosticism is 
essentially mythological. Every system known agrees in the descent 
and reascent of a divine saviour and except in the system of Simon 
Magus it is always Jesus who is the saviour. Even the Simonian 
system borrows the Christian story and applies it to Simon. 


As we have already said Dr. Grant finds the roots of this gnosis, 
this dualism, this revelation and this mythology in the failure of 
Jewish apocalyptic hopes. The outline of this theory is given in his 
first chapter on the Nature of Gnosticism and in his next four 
chapters he provides evidence for it as he examines some of the main 
features of Gnosticism, such as the Heavenly World, Simon Magus 
and Helen, his Thought, the Unknown Father and __ the 
supposed transition from Myth to Philosophy. In these chapters 
the four lights, seven spirits and thirty aeons, the unknowability 
f the true God and the identification of Yahweh as Satan, the 
vickedness of creation, and the descent and ascent of a Saviour are 
traced to Jewish speculations as the main Gnostic systems from 
Simon to Basilides come under review. 

The final chapter on Gnosticism and Early Christianity is of 
particular interest. Dr. Grant finds no Gnosticism in the Synoptic 
Gospels—-only “semi-Gnostic language” in Matt. 11: 25-30. In 
Paul’s earliest letters there is no trace of Gnostic doctrine, but in 
Galatians, Colossians and Corinthians there is a movement towards 
Gnostic thought. “Paul’s spiritual world” says Dr. Grant, “lies 

ymewhere between Jewish apocalyptic thought and the fully deve- 
loped Gnosticism of the second century” (p. 158). In Ephesians the 
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movement is almost complete. In the Pastorals Gnosticism has 
moved right outside of Christianity and is under attack. In a long 
section on the Gospel of John which starts from the question of 
reinterpretation in the Gospels, Dr. Grant concludes that the form 
of that Gospel is Gnostic and mythological but the content is not. 
John stands somewhere between Jewish Christianity and Gnosticism. 
John is more Gnostic than Paul and Ignatius is more Gnostic than 
John. After that the Church turned against Gnosticism. This 
resulted in some loss but greater gain. There was a loss of imagin- 
ation and freedom but a gain in the reassertion of the goodness of 
creation and the rule of God over nature and history. “Gnosticism 
did not provide an adequate answer to the problem of human exis- 
tence” (p. 184). 


Dr. Grant has anticipated what is likely to be the chief criticism 
of his work—that the Hellenistic and Greco-Roman elements in the 
situation are neglected. There is still a certain amount of truth in 
Harnack’s dictum that Christian theology was the work of the Greek 
spirit on the soil of the Gospel and that the Gnostics were the first 
theologians. If Dr. Grant had emphasised this aspect of the subject 
more he might have been led to consider the adequacy of Gnosticism 
as a theology and the effectiveness of the orthodox reply. As it is 
Dr. Grant’s work although enlivened by many touches of dry wit is 
almost too academic and detached. That, however, is a minor 
criticism in an extremely accurate and fully documented work of 
scholarship, such as this. 


FRANK BALCHIN. 
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“Revelation and the 
Bible” 


ed. by Cart F. H. Henry, London. The Tyndale Press 1959. 
414 pp. 17/6d. 


This substantial volume, subtitled ‘Contemporary Evangelical 
Thought” is a collection of 24 essays by a group of conservative 
scholars drawn from many countries and denominations. On the 
whole the book bears an American stamp but English, Scots, Irish, 
Dutch, French and South African contributions are included. In a 
brief preface Dr. Henry, the editor, indicates that the book grew 
out of an informal discussion of contemporary Protestant theology. 
The participants in this discussion agreed that the authority of 
Scripture was the crux of the problem and that the Church had 
suffered from a weakening of this authority by liberal Protestanism. 
The evangelical reaction to this, however, had simply been to reaffirm 
the old traditional positions. There was, therefore, felt to be a 
need for a book that would avoid the reactionary defences of the 
past but at the same time not fall into the trap of neo-orthodoxy. 
So as Dr. Henry says, in a rather question-begging way, “the primary 
ybjective of the contributors to this symposium is a positive presen- 
tation of the Chrstian doctrine of the Scriptures.” 


The first six articles deal with revelation. Dr. Berkouwer argues 
for general revelation not as a basis for natural theology or as a 
second source of knowledge of God alongside of special revelation but 
as an indication that man even in his sin does not stand out of con- 
nection with God. When man is reconciled to God through special 
revelation then he becomes conscious once again of the universality 
f the acts of God in the world. The following essays consider 
special revelation as rational, historical, personal, objective and 
scriptural and this section ends with a survey of contemporary views 
f revelation by Dr. J. Packer. 


The next eight essays are on inspiration including discussions 
' the canon of the O.T. and the N.T., the place of the Apocrypha 
ind the N.T. use of the O.T. and our Lord’s use of Scripture. 
[hese essays are based on thorough scholarship and those who are 
inlikely to agree with the conclusions would nevertheless be well 
advised to consider the arguments. The section ends with a survey 
! contemporary ideas of inspiration by R. A. Finlayson who joins 
| sue at several points with his fellow-Scots, J. K. S. Reid and John 
saillie. 
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The final ten essays are on the interpretation of the Bible includ- 
ing consideration of prophecy, miracle, the work of the Holy Spirit, 
archeology, authority and the unity of the Bible. The titles of some 
of these essays are rather tendencious. Those on Archaeologica! 
Confirmation of the O.T. and of the N.T. would be better entitled A 
survey of O.T. archaeology today and of N.T. archaeology today, 
because as the writers themselves say, “‘confirmation is not the best 
word to use of the bearing of archaeology on the N.T.”’ and “‘a vague 
idea abounds in some quarters that the Bible is confirmed .... with 
each discovery.” Similarly the essays on Reversals of O.T. criticism 
and N.T. criticism could more honestly be entitled Changes in O.T 
criticism and N.T. criticism. 


All the writers assume that the Bible is the complete infallible 
word of God. They all believe in plenary inspiration. But does 
this mean verbal inspiration, literal inerrancy and divine dictation” 
Some writers appear to assume all this, others flatly deny it. “"e- 
formed opinion has never promulgated a doctrine of merely mecha- 
nical or automatic inspiration . . . Reverence for the text of scripture 
as inspired does not mean that evangelicals are bound to a literal 
interpretation of it ... We do not claim divine inspiration for the 
formation of the Canon ... nor for the preservation of the text” 
(pp. 223-232). “The Bible itself ... says nothing precise about 
its inerrancy ... Verbal contradictions do occur in the Gospels . . 
There is no such thing as an inspired order of narration” (pp. 238- 
245). These quotations indicate that some writers in this symposium 
may be prepared to enter into conversation with their less conser- 
vative brethren who believe just as strongly in revelation and inspir- 
ation but interpret the Bible differently. Such indications of a 
mediating approach are, however, few and far between. Most of 
the writers simply state their case without arguing it. Yet they are 
skilful enough in arguing against other views and liberalism, moder- 
nism, neo-orthodoxy and existentialism all come in for a walloping! 
One cannot help feeling that many if not most of the writers take np 
a position first, as a result of family background and upbringing 
or of being converted by evangelical groups, or surrounded by a 
strongly conservative environment, and then find reasons for this 
position afterwards. 


Much is made of the security of the objective revelation in 
written form as compared to the insecurity of the subjective indivi- 
dualism of other views, but the writers forget that the Christian 
believer is not an isolated individual. The living Christ speaks to 
him through the Holy Spirit within the covenant community of the 
church and thus guides him into the truth. They also forget that 
the demand for an infallible objective revelation may itself be a 
manifestation of our unregenerate state in demanding a certainty tha! 
avoids the decision of faith. 
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The basic question is, in fact, something even more fundamental 
than authority. It is not whether the Bible is an objective authori- 
tative revelation but rather, what is the place of the Bible within 
Christianity as a whole. When the question is put in this way it is 
seen that Christianity is the faith that God has entered into human 
life for man’s salvation in Jesus Christ and the place of the Bible is 
that it is the authoritative witness to this revelation. This point of 
view is ably argued by Dr. Farmer in the first article in the Inter- 
preter’s Bible and it is a pity that “Revelation and the Bible” does 
not deal with this outlook, apart from one disparaging reference to 
the article in an editorial note on p. 279. When all is said and done, 
however, the book is good value for money and one can learn 
much from a position that one disagrees with. 


FRANK BALCHIN. 
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Lordship and Discipleship. 


by E. Scuweizer. (Studies in Biblical Theology N. 28). 
London S.C.M. 9/6d. U.S.A. Allenson $2.25. pp. 136. 


This is a translation by the author of “Erniedrigung und 
Erhohung bei Jesus und seinen Nachfolgern’ published in Zurich 
in 1955. It is not only a translation but also a revision and re- 
arrangement of the original including a new chapter (13) which is one 
of the most interesting in the book. The nature of the revision is 
indicated by the change of title from Humiliation and Exaltation to 
Lordship and Discipleship. The emphasis is now more on what 
happens to the disciple than on what happened to Jesus. The theme 
of the book is that Jesus in his life-time called disciples to follow 
him. His way was the way of the righteous man and it led to humi- 
liation and suffering. The disciples followed as best they could but 
the crucifixion put an end to this literal following. After the re- 
surrection Jesus was interpreted by the Church as the suffering 
and exalted righteous one, the representative of the true Israel, the 
suffering and exalted Servant of God, the one exalted as Lord and 
exalted to the Father. With the developmentof these interpret- 
ations discipleship was likewise reinterpreted. This reinterpretation 
was connected with the transition from a Palestinian Hebrew environ- 
ment to a Hellenistic environment. This development is sketched 
and illustrated by the exegesis of Christological passages from the 
N.T. (mainly from the Synoptic Gospels, Romans 1, Colossians 1, 
Philippians 2, | Peter 3, 1 Timothy 3, the Johannine writings and 
Hebrews), in the first nine chapters of the book. The unity in the 
development is in the confession of Christ. The variety is in the 
Palestinian and the Hellenistic emphasis. The first is eschatological. 
Jesus has walked the way of humiliation and endured the Cross 
for us and his Resurrection inaugurates the New Age. The Hellen- 
istic emphasis is less temporal and more spatial. Jesus has walked 
the way of humiliation below to exaltation above and we follow and 
are exalted with him. Thus the message of Jesus’lordship acquires 
increasing importance, the concept of discipleship as following Jesus 
is expanded to include sharing his lordship and the thought of Jesus’ 
humiliation also receives an extraordinary expansion. Translated 
into the thought of Hellenism this means that Jesus is also Lord 
over Fate and he lifts man above Fate to a higher world because 
he first humiliated himself by descending from God's into man’s 
world. 


This reinterpretation could (and in the Gnostic redeemer-myth 
did) become heretical. But heresy stands at the beginning of new 
insight and so Paul saves the Gospel by emphasising that the Lord- 
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ship of Christ is in the first place his lordship over his church and his 
conquest of fate is in the first place his conquest of the powers of 
Law, Sin and Death. Further, discipleship is primarily ethical obe- 
dience and being taken up into the new life is first of all being 
received into the Church as the sphere where grace operates. There- 
fore the “‘with him’’ must always be joined to the “‘for us”. 


Dr. Schweizer has shown that the Lordship of Church is the 
theme of the N.T. He has shown that the necessary corollary of 
this is discipleship. He has shown as Stauffer did in his N.T. 
rheology that there is a way of the Lord and it is the way of the 
Cross. Schweizer stresses the N.T. insight seen particularly in the 
Gospel of John that humilitation is exaltation. In fact like many 
another writer he sees the Johannine writings as the climax of a deve- 
lopment. A similar view was put forward twenty years ago in 
Dr. J. A. Findlay’s “The Way, the Truth and the Life’. Schweizer’s 
conclusion from this seems to be that the Gospel has been restated 
in terms of Hellenism without losing its power. Are there then other 
possible restatements? ‘“‘Must our younger generation first be con- 
verted to a Hebrew or Greek way of thinking in order to receive the 
gospel?” (p. 116). The questions is left unanswered and the book 
ends with three useful appendices on ‘*The First Man’, “the Body 
of Christ” and “the Origin of Gnosticism”. 

It is an important question that Dr. Schweizer has raised. He 
has put his finger on one of the urgent tasks of the World Church 
and it is worth noting that the W.C.C. has a current study programme 
on ““The Word of God and the Living Faiths of Men” whose report 
should be available to the Third Assembly in New Delhi. 


FRANK BALCHIN. 
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The Christology of the 
New Testament. 


The Christology of the New Testament by OscAR CULLMANN. 
S. C. M. Press London 1959. xv + 342 pp. 42/- (also Philadelphia 
The Westminster Press $6.50) 


This book, first published in German (Mohr. Tubingen 1957) 
has been brilliantly translated into English in consultation with the 
author by two American scholars Profs. Shirley C. Guthrie and 
Charles A. M. Hall. It is the ripe fruit of a life-time devoted to 
N.T. study and in a sense is a sequel to Dr. Cullmann’s earlier 
volume (1946) on “Christ and Time”. In that book Dr. Cullmann 
developed his view of redemption history (Heilsgeschichte) or rather 
as he would say, he expounded the primitive Christian view that the 
historical fact of the coming of Jesus Christ and particularly his 
death and resurrection is itself the final meaning and criterion of all 
history before and after it. This salvation-event is bound to the 
continuous time-process embracing past, present and future and all 
points along this redemptive time-line are related to that historical 
event at the mid-point. Since this is so, the question of all questions 
is, “Who is He that came?’’ This is the Christological question that 
Dr. Cullmann now sets out to answer. The answer he seeks to give 
is not one that he has worked out from historical, philosophical or 
even theological presuppositions but the answer given by the N.T. 
itself, for it is one of Dr. Cullmann’s fundamental propositions that 
whether we agree with it or not we must listen first to what the 
N.T. itself has to say. There are two very important issues raised 
here. The first is, does the N.T. or primitive Christianity really 
give such clear-cut answers as Dr. Cullmann finds to time, redemp- 
tion, Christology, worship, confession and many other problems’ 
Can we in fact speak of the theology of the N.T. at all? Ought we 
not rather to speak, as Dr. Grant does in his “Introduction to N.T. 
Thought” of “incipient theologies“* and “‘areas of thought”? A 
case can be made for both points of view. On the one hand there 
is the Christ-event at the mid-point of redemptive-history and on the 
other hand there are different and to some extent even incompatible 
interpretations of that event in Acts, Paul, John, and Hebrews. We 
cannot assume there is a single N.T. view. It is surely better to say 
that what the N.T. gives us is not a Christology but the raw materials 
for Christologies. 


_ The other issue is that although it is a sound principle of scholar- 
ship to listen to the text and let it speak for itself the problem 
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cannot be left there. We need to know what the first century said 
but we are living in the twentieth century and we cannot even under- 
stand the first century properly unless we can reinterpret its message 
in twentieth century terms. To do this Dr. Cullmann says is outside 
his sphere. He does indeed raise the question in the last two para- 
graphs of his book but he does not attempt to answer it. Never- 
theless he cannot avoid the issue entirely and more than one reviewer 
has suggested that there is a considerable element of interpretation in 
his fourfold classification of the Christological titles as those referring 
to the eearthly work of Jesus (prophet, suffering servant, high priest) 
to his future work (Messiah, Son of Man), to his present work (Lord, 
Saviour) and to his pre-existence (Word, Son of God). I am quite 
sure that these titles cannot be left in the first century. Whatever 
they meant for the New Testament writers we cannot use them unless 
they mean something for us today. Are they simply metaphors? _ If 
not what realities do they represent? Dr. Cullmann seems to speak 
as if there were a Son of Man, a Messiah, a Suffering Servant, as if 
the question *“‘Was Jesus the Messiah, or Son of Man, or the Suffering 
Servant?’’ is a real question with relevant meaning. In fact there 
never was or will be a Messiah or Son of Man. The terms do not 
together or separately refer to one particular figure but are different 
attempts to express different forms of eschatalogical expectation. 
lhey were applied to Jesus because there were no other terms avail- 
able, but as Dr. Cullmann recognises, none of them are entirely 
adequate. Taken together however and seen in their connection 
with redemptive-history, says Dr. Cullmann, they do mean something. 
hey mean that Jesus Christ is God in His self-revelation, that he is 
the One representative of the many and his human life and atoning 
death is the final, decisive revelation. If we go thus far with Dr. 
Cullmann, can we not go all the way and say Christ was God’s Word 
sent to fulfil the unique task of revelation and redemption, that he 
will come again to complete his work, that he is present now as Lord 
f all and that he was a pre-existent heavenly figure who descended 
to earth? Dr. Cullmann might reply that he does not actually say 
this, but his whole book is an attempt to show that this is the 
faith of the early Church and he tacitly endorses it, to say the least. 
Now can we say this today without demythologising and restating it? 
{ would say, no. Dr. V. Taylor has said in the Expository Times 
for February 1952 that Dr. Cullmann wishes to confine the problem 
! the Person of Christ within Biblical and Jewish categories but that 
this raises the important question whether we can avoid pushing 
ut into Greek waters. “‘It seems highly doubtful’ he writes, “‘if we 
in reach any satisfactory explanation of the Person of Christ 
without seeking to show in what sense He was divine and in what 
ense He was human, and above all, how His divine nature is 
related to the being of God.” 
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If Dr. Cullmann would attempt this, he would come up against 
two very important psychological questions raised by Dr. John Knox 
in his book on the “‘Death of Christ’. The first is, if Jesus identified 
himselfwith any figure in Jewish speculation it was not with the 
human Messiah but with the divine Son of Man, but could so sane 
a person have entertained such thoughts about himself? Can we 
cite a really analagous case? The issue here is not whether Jesus 
was more than a man but whether he had an authentic human cons- 
ciousness. 


The other problem is the question of the “‘self-consciousness of 
Jesus”. Dr. Cullmann thinks that Jesus thought of himself as the 
Suffering Servant, the true High Priest, the Messiah, the Son of 
Man and even as the Son of God. Apart from the improbability of 
Jesus holding all these ideas at once, doesn’t this presuppose a 
remarkable acquaintance with what went on in Jesus’ mind? Dr. 
Cullmann makes much of the voice at baptism but was there any 
such voice? Can even the account be carried back to Jesus? 
Isn’t it the evangelist’s interpretation of what happened? How can 
Jesus have thought of himself as high priest in the sense of 
“Hebrews” and how can this be thought of as part of his ‘earthly 
work”? Such speculations argued so plausibly simply cast a fog 
of unreality over the book. 

It would be very interesting to know Dr. Cullmann’s replies to 
these criticisms. He has recently been lecturing at Union Seminary 
New York and it is probable that there were some very stimulating 
discussions on these points. If so it is to be hoped that they can 
be made available in print for a wider audience. 

There is no doubt that Dr. Cullmann’s N.T. Christology will 
take its place as a standard work. It is an effective answer to 
Bousset’s “‘Kyrios Christos”. The linking of Jesus’ “Son of Man” 
concept with Paul’s ““Adam” concept marks a real advance in a 
thorny problem, even if the identification remains a bit uncertain 
Dr. Cullmann makes full use of his wide knowledge of Hellenistic 
Judasim and, as Dr. W. D. Davies has said in the Union Seminary 
Quarterly Review, it is to be hoped that he will in a subsequent 
work clarify the relations between Hellenism, Judaism and Early 
Christianity. 

The book has an index of authors and of references but it 
would be useful to have a subject index as well. 


FRANK BALCHIN. 
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